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INTRODUCTION 


Society can be studied in terms of its culture as a system of symbols. 
In this sense culture has two dimensions : a set of meanings articulated in 
concepts and categories, and a set of rules’ and guidelines for action express- | 
ed in ideologies. Aspects of culture, themselves systematic and interrelated, 
form distinct fields within a larger whole. Series and sets of symbolic 
elements articulate into coherent wholes within these fields. Relationships . 
among the symbols of a field are determined by principles constituting the 
structure in a system. The field is defined through form and meaning. 

The boundaries of a field are determined by the system of relationships 
among symbols. Boundaries of different fields join and ‘overlap as a neces- 
sary consequence of a total system of relationships. Symbols act to express 
concepts. Sets of concepts articulate around fundamental categories of 
thought and action. Categories are the final sources for the meaning of 
symbols. : Categories relate to experience : they form and define experience. 
Conversely, symbols, concepts and ideologies deliberate in terms of cate- 
gories. These categories can be understood in terms of particular piles 
systems and so they may act as categories of analysis. 

There is a logic to myths, legends, rituals and festivals. Elements of 
these systems in thought and action are formulated in the discrete ideologies 
of groups, cults, and sects—hence, exegeses should be available from the 
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actors themselves. Such classificatory and affective systems have to be 
approached in their own terms, through a method that does not prejudice 
the enquiry at the outset by the imposition of Western categories of 
experience on a non-Western subject. 

In this essay we explore the relationships, implications, and meanings 
of an indigenous category, puja, both as an idiom of action and as a con- 
cept. Most generally puja means respect and honur, but it also refers to 
a form of ritual, a series of actions, and a set of attitudes. In the course 
of our discussion it is transformed from an item of local ideology into a 
category for analysis. In discussing puja and pujas, we view the society and 
social relations of a Bengali town through an ethnographic category set within 

indigenous ideologies. Puja will be seen in local terms as action (ritual), 

belief (myths and the sacred), and as a system of time as well as the struc- 
ture of society ; jati (caste), kingship, rule or dominance, and _ hierarchy. 
Much has been written on ‘native’ categories and symbolism in recent years 
but it often goes unnoticed that a term such as puja as idea andaction may © 
havé complex links with other terms and practices in the different contexts 
of social being and experience, forming and being formed by the indigenous 
culturally determined domains of relationships among persons and groups 
in society. Suse 


The following study is therefore devoted to the recognition of a puja 
understanding for society, locality, time. and indigenous ideologies in a 
Bengali town.: We introduce Bishnupur |; outline the. sequential 
‘dnd ‘synchronic schemes of. puja ; give a short account of puja ideologies ; 
disctss'' puja in relation to the qualities of life ; examine the links 
betiveen' "puja and other. fields of experience. ; consider the divisions 
_ of time within puja';: look at the elements of locality. in puja ; present a 
“discussion of social’ groupings within puja ; analyse, the structure of 
puja as‘a-istructure for. society ; consider. the abstract implications of 
the. study ; and give a postscript on the terms .‘religion’.and the ‘sacred’. 

: - Although anthropologists have been paying increasing (but often rarified) 
‘citeution| tothe. analysis of societies through, indigenous categories—our 
approach -refle¢ts,,: _neyertheless, a ‘sociological apperception of man’ 
(Dumont 1970a) while endeavouring to interpret social action from a_ pers- 
pective other-than western social scientific ideology. Yet one outcome of 
this concern is the transformation of ethnographic categories into analytic 
ones “for. comparative and. theoretical. understanding. In discussing cate- 
‘ gories, terms, symbolism, and the like—we remain. at the level of social 
reality and its constitution, the crucible within which ideas and practices 
of persons and’ sroups are forged into living wholes. Hence our data are 
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those of fieldwork, of everyday life, of ideology and of Indian civilization 
encapsulated in actual practice.* 
i 


THE LOCALITY OF THE STUDY 


* The boundaries of the field under consideration ‘correspond to the 
‘geographical area of the ancient kingdom of Mallabhum. 3 The small 
kingdom (of the past) or.the region (of the present) is the area, the social 
and physical space in which the total system is acted out. “We expect 
significant variations in neighboring regions or kingdoms. _ The region with 
Bishnupur as centre is surrounded by similar regions and centres on all 
‘sides. There are variations from one to the other, especially’ in the 
observance of cults. In some areas certain cults are emphasized and others 
are neglected : the male deities of one may become female in others. Here 
we are coricerned with the region. around Bishnupur. Not only are there 
-ties among the men of the region through marriage and descent, jajmani, 
jati, and other. relations, but also through ritual. In. our region, for 
example, the puja of Mrinmoyi Debi (the Earthen One, the, Goddess 
Durga) of Bishnupur is regarded as the puja of Mallabhum. In other ways 


as well Bishnupur is a ritual centre : Durgapujas of various castes. involve 
‘caste brothers’ from all over the region. .Vaisnava preceptors. living. in 


the town have disciples in the district and ‘beyond. In Saiva cults . ‘the 
Saivite sadhus of the town are similarly related to the region.. The same 
is true of the low caste ritual complex and. the ritualists of the snake Cults, 
the medicine men, and ojhas. Taking the kingdom, the region, and the © 
present district as defined through these ties we may imagine concentrie 
circles around the town. Some of these circles ; would overlap with those 
- drawn around other centres. 4 
Bishnupur is situated in the District Bankura in the western part 
of West Bengal. Itis the administrative centre of one of the two sub- 
divisions in . the district. The district lies between the hills of Chota- 
- Nagpur and the alluvial Gangetic Plane of Bengal. The area of the 
- district has not changed much during the past ninety years. It contains 
about 7.7% of the area and 4.7% of the population of West Bengal. 
Bishnupur thana (police station) contains 5.5% of the area and 6.1% of 
the population. of the district. The town has been a municipal aneay 
‘area for the past hundred years or so. 
The soil is much poorer than the alluvial flats of the ‘delta: Much of 
“the area is covered by scrub jungle. Several major rivers flow through 
the district, each of them playinga role in the ritual life 6f the people. 
The seasons are well marked, most noticeable being the difference between 
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the hot and the wet seasons. The dry river beds of the summer. suddenly 
become torrential flows in the rainy season. 

_The present district enters the early history of Bengal as part of one 
kingdom or another, as well as the «core Of various more. or less 
independent kingdoms. The area’ was affected by the Islamic invasion 
of the twelfth century A: D., but the Hiudu principality of Bishnupur — 
began to flower” after this period. The Malla Kings created an 
independent kingdom and pursued a discrete diplomacy, allying them- 
selves to the Mughal Emperors from time to time. They ruled over'a . 
number of tributary ‘kings but rarely paid tribute themselves. Up to 
the early eighteenth century the kingdom prospered, being famous for 
its temples, bazaars, arts and crafts, silk weaving, schools of music, and 
traditional learning. 

A combination of famines, Marattha invasions,. and the expansion 
of the East India Company saw to it that the kingdom. was well-on the. 
decline by the end of the century. During ‘the nineteenth century the 
kings lost most of their revenue “lands and administrative powers. 
Much of the land was acquired by the neighbouring Burdwan Raj. 

Parts of the Malla estates were added to other districts as a result of 
administrative changes in the nineteenth eentury. In the twentieth 
century the district played n a important part ‘in the non-cooperation 
movement and the revolutionary movement of the 1940’s. 

The decade of the 1950’s saw the greatest change in population : 
there was a 37% increase in Bishnupur thana. alone (during the previous 
fifty years the decade variation in population having been 20% within 
the limlits of + 10%). The density of population per square mile has 
been constantly between 400 and 500, but increased to 700i in, the 1950’s. 
At 4500, Bishnupur town has the highest population per square mile. 
The municipal.area is about eight square miles. "cass ds 

Most people of the town speak a dialect of Bengali. Most houses are 
mud built with thatched roofs, but about one-third are made. of .brick or 
cement. Fifty-seven per cent of the town’s male population and twenty-six 
per cent of the females are literate. 


About 25% of the town’s population are designated ‘scheduled’ or low 
castes. The major part of the population, almost 50%, is made up of the 
Nabasakha group of castes. The high castes, Brahman, Kayasthas, and 
; ‘Baida constitute about 20% of the population. In the late 1960’s the town’s 
population was about 35,000.* 


PUJA IN SOCIETY © eC 
THE PUJA SCHEME 


Complex cults and festivals (utsab, parab and Puja) define, formulate, 
} and express relationships among and within the various fields of indigenous 
culture. These festivals are made up of discrete rituals and ritual sequences 
combining phenomena: the anthropologist may recognize to be social, 
cultural, economic, and political. Yet in these festivals the various worlds 
of experience are revealed and conceptualized in terms different from our 
own and they are articulated around basic principles that, should. be 
understood: through indigenous categories. The analysis proceeds from. 
the particular actions, gestures, objects, and ideas to the more general, 
abstract principles underlying the actual ideas and actions in the festivals, 
Some.of these principles ate | ‘consciously held as éxplanatory statements of 
belief, others can be abstracted from the action and ideology of the cults 
and rites ' 

In Bengali festivals and cults of the gods the ‘social, natural, and 
“cosmological worlds are brought together, and their elements are defined; . 
classified, and arranged ina grand scheme that itself forms an integrated - 
field. Groups in society, divisions of space and time, life cycle, units and 
elements of everyday experience, the world of gods and demons, heaven and 
earth are brought into relationships with each other under basic organizing 
principles. ; 

Puja means honor or respect, an act of offering something to someone. 
Cults and festivals consist of pujas : sequences of complex ritual acts. 
The actions express the relationship between people and the gods, 
Secondarily they express relations among deities and among human beings 
as well. Puja is expressive as concept, act, aid relationship. It symbolizes 
in word and deed the very beliefs and actions that constitute the ‘sacred i in. 
Bengal. \ 

Puja as a sequence of action consists of various elements : gesture; 
utterance, and artifact. Puja as offering, a relationship among several 
categories of actors, objects and relations may be the smallest as well as 
the largest unit. The act of placing a flower on an altar is puja, uttering a 
sacred formula together with an offering is puja anda complex series of 
rituals extending over several weeks are also considered to be a puja. The 
constituent units—a flower, a gesture, an utterance—are themselves symbols 
in this context : the smallest units of the field. Series of pujas coalesce 
into longer festivals of cult figures, gods, and goddesses, and make up the 
cults themselves. A specific arrangement of pujas devoted to a particular 
deity may form the basis of a sect. The ideological and . exegetical 
dimensions of these rites, beliefs, and cults allow us to discover the 
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meaning of symbols within different pujas, and to understand puja itself as a 
symbol. a 
The field of rituals and beliefs is not ‘separate from nor independent of 
the rest of society. We recognize elements of culture in this field especially 
since one: characteristic of puja symbolism is the way units of various 
cultural fields are organized into a unique, otdered whole. -The alignment 
of units thus achieved is different from the arrangement of the same units 
in other fields. In this scheme an ordinary cooking pot may become a 
vessel fit to house the gods, a flower may represent jewels or clothing. 
Nevertheless the pot,. the flower is as significant in the scheme of classifica- 


tion as ‘the things they represent, since they are recognized to be items ofa 


field in a specifie symbolic configuration within the puja. 

The most common account of puja given by the people themselves is 
based on an anology between the service of a deity and the treatment of a 
_ guest. A guest should be honoured above everyone else. When a host 
receives a guestin his house he should go part of the way to meet and 
welcome him as an honored man. In the house the guest should be greeted’ 
with joy and respect, given refreshments, bathed to be clean fromthe dust 
of the road, rubbed with scented oils and perfume, given new clothing to 
relax in, fed and entertained, and finally bade good night and allowed to 
rest. When the time comes for the guest to leave, the host should farewell 
him and bid him come again. The ideal way to treat a guest is the way 
to treat deities : guests are like gods and the gods are guests among men. 

Deities are part of the world as men know it, but when the special 
festival of a deity is celebrated the god is regarded asa traveller from a 
distant land visiting his followers, devotees, and subjects. The gods live in 
the Himalayas and travel across the country through the sacred rivers. 
Any geographical landmark may be the abode of a god, just as any lake 
or river may be the vehicle of travelling deities. Land and water are 
closely allied to the idea of divinity. Hills and mountains are related to’ the 
Himalayas, so are the waters of pukurs (water tank), streams, and rivers to 

the sacred Ganges. A deity can be in two places at the sametime. Like 
men the gods are tied to localities, but unlike men they have different 
manifestations in different places and situations. The deities who come 
-and go at the time of the seasonal festivals are the same as the ones whose 
pujas goon for the twelve months, of the year in permanent temples. 
However, the pujas of ‘the seasons are more intense, concentrating on 
particular aspects of the deity in question. 
In devotional (bhakti). and line (bangsa) cults the aspects of a certain 
deity are deliberately separated and celebrated apart from the general 
meaning of the same deity. The deity who comes to his devotees im the 
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seasonal worship is just as specific in his meaning in a particular festival 
as the purely regional, local deities. People choose these aspects themselves 
or the deity forces people to note his presence ina Particular locality. 
The Intensity of worship itself separates the manifestations of the same 
deity : the god that dwells in the Himalayas is also the god of the local 
temple, the object of seasonal worship, and the inhabitant of the local 
jungle or hill. People know that these are all aspects of the same deity, 
but they-separate the different aspects, functions, and meanings of the god 
in different situations 

When a deity is invited. for a celebration one of his many functions 
and meanings is seleted for special contemplation. The house of the 
_ worshipper becomes the dwelling of the gods of the Himalayas. Any locality 
may be transformed into a divine place where a distinguished guest is 
- honored and entertained. _ The gates are decorated with mango leaves —a 
sign of auspiciousness (mangal) and joy. The gate posts have mangal-ghats 
_ (auspicious vessels) leant against them with branches of plantain stuck 
inside. Different from the invocation vessels these are ordinary pots, 
signs of welcome and happiness, marking the passage of a deity and 
bringing welfare to the inhabitants: They also mark the place of the 
worship, the approach to the locality of the puja. The banana tree itself 
is sacred, being one of the Nabapatrika, the nine plants in which the 
Goddess herself is invoked. The puja itself consists of many parts, each of 
which is a step in the service of the deity asa guest. Usually this service — 
is performed through the offering of sixteen items, saladan. A god is’ 
welcomed in the place of the puja, invoked into the ghat, offered a 
seat in the centre (asan), given water to wash his feet, towel (gamca) 
to dry him,oil (te/) and turmeric (holud) to rub his body. A goddess is 
offered alta (red lacque) to paint her feet, kajal (collyrium) to paint her 
eyes, mirror, and a sacred thread to prepare herself for the worship. Then 
the deity is honored with beautiful and precious things, all symbolic of 
certain attitudes and thoughts found in the human world : lamp, incense 
camphor, flowers, sandalwood, silk garments (unstitched, complete and 
uncut) and food : raw and cooked. All these are honorific items, varying in 
amount and preparation according to the occasion. These steps are tobe 
found in any puja, big or small. The items are offered in deed or in 
imagination, through mantras and oblations of water. 
Just as the deity is ‘prepared for the homage of his subjects, so the — 
worshippers have to ready themselves for the encounter with their deities. 
Worshippers have to be pure (suddho) and associate with pure things. 
They bathe and fast so that both the inner and the outer person are 
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purified. They wear pure cloth and tie it in the fashion peculiar to rituals, 
differing from the ordinary manner of use. But only the priest can 
perform the full service of the deity ; he is pure by virtue of his office and 
the worshipper has to use him as an- intermediary. But even the priest has 
to go through a series of elaborate purifications in order to do the puja. 
In these purifications all the constituent elements of life are treated 
separately, expressing the indigenous ideas of creation and of the function- 
ing of living things. 
The priest has to know the rules of worship, the actions, incantations, 
and the proper manner of pronouncing the sacred words. : 


There has to be a Specialist since the rules are complicated and only a 
Brahman can perform them correctly. There is an element of ‘magic’ 
(kriya) in the doings of the priest, especially in the way the image 
of a deity is invested with life. The priest is not- necessary for all acts of 
worship. Non-Brahmans can do the daily-pujas of their line (bongsa) 
- deities and their personally chosen gods (ista debota). But images that have 
been invested with life, the powerful gods of major temples have to be 
worshipped by Brahman purohi's (priests). The annual festivals of all gods, 
regardless of their investiture with life or their appearance-as direct manifesta- 
tions of a deity, also have to be worshipped either by Brahmans or particular 
non-Brahman ritual ‘specialists. Only the Brahman'can offer cooked rice 
to the gods, only the specialist can offer cooked food to the deities in the 
. non-Brahmanic rites. - . 


The idea of puja includes the ideas of service, respect and honor. 
People refer to the puja as Thakur Seba, the service of the Lord, 
somman deoya, the giving of respect and honor. Seba is an attitude of 
devotion, and together with somman, an attitude of respect. A man may 
honor a deity,a priest,a king, a parent, or a teacher this way. The 
offering of food may also be Seba. Seba expresses therespect wives pay to 
husbands, children to parents, disciples (sissa) to preceptor (gurv). 


IDEOLOGY AND EXEGESIS IN PUJA 


The contexts of puja are many. In unravelling these relationships we 
need to be guided by the actors themselves. Observation of word and 
action cannot be separated from native models and exegetical contexts. 
Ideology, exegesis, and native ‘model refer to aspects of the same thing. 

. Ideology in this sense is a set of consciously held ideas aad values elaborated © 
by actors themselves in relation to action and preferred action. Each cult 
has an ideology, recognizable as a whole from the ideas and actions of a 
collectivity (participants, performers) and so regarded by the specific group.° 
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Each discrete ideology may make a claim to encompass the ideologies of 
other cults. This is carried to an extreme in the sects where a particular 
ideology becomes supreme and exclusive, rejecting the claims of other 
‘ideologies.© The ideology of one cult need not be inconsistent with-that 
of another cult. A hierarchy of cults and ideologies may be shared by the 
same group of people or by groups overlapping in membership. ; 

Exegesis includes aspects of ideology ina fragmented way since it is 
offered in response to an inquiry, no matter whether directed at an outsider 
or an actor ignorant of what something means and why it is done. An exe- 
gesis is offered in terms of an ideology : it is limited and'specific. Exegeses 
may form a part of actionand narratives, but they are also a means by which 
we can reach ideologies. The native model is usually takan to mean the 
way the actors themselves see their own actions. However, there is: no 
such thing as asingle indigenous interpretation of action. Analytically we 
can separate the act, its exegesis, and its role in an ideology. It should be 
clear that there are exegeses, ideologies of action, and models of puja relative 
to cult cycles, but this need not oppose native models to the anthropologist’s 
models. In any model these elements are present in varying proportions. 
Indigenous interpretations .are relative to persons in different. context—as 
members of groups, castes, descent lines, sects,and soon. These models 
are also relative to the knowledge and interest of individuals in following 
through their assumptions to a conclusion. Talking about myths, rites, 
exegeses, idieologies, we are referring to accepted, preferred, or prescibed 
forms of action. All of these are part of local self-awareness. Differences 

among these forms however impose methodological requirements on us. 
Ideology and exegesis form discontinuous series’ relative to persons and 
groups—proceeding from separation they become continuous within ‘set 
boundaries. They themselves stand in need of explanayiony ideologies: are 
not the final goal of our analysis. 

The relation between pujas and experience is established in different 
ways in various ideologies. Pujas appear to be a representation of the total 
field of knowledge and experience : they classify and express the words of 
experience. Ideologies may posit a connection between the world acd the 

symbolism of puja, but they explain puja schemes differently. 

A particular ideology, widely held among the educated, has puja repre- 
senting human experience and divine wisdom, the framework being scientific 
division and classification. In this view astrology gives a rationale to pujus, 
the latter marking time in conformity to the movement of the heavenly 
bodies. Experience being expressed in ritual the laws of the rite are the 
laws of the universe. Inthe annual cycle. and the - passing of the seasons, 
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pujas become a way of recognizing time as time affects. experience. In this 
model each puja stands for a change in the relative positions of the sun and 
_ the moon, planets, and the stars. More generally pujas mark the six seasons 
of the year and the smaller divisions of time. The movements of the heavenly 
bodies create a vast system of order which is also the order of puja perfor- 
mances. The sun and the moon are primary in this scheme : pujas mark 
the year, the lunar-and solar months.. There are pujas when the sun passes 
from one house of the zodiac to another (ras cakra). Eclipse,. equinox and 
solstice are marked by pujas. Phases of the moon, new, full and quarter, are 
linked to ritual action. The -units of time in between these markers are 
also defined by pujas appropriate to the day. Correspondingly the different 
deities also-express astronomical reality : divinities are regarded as planets - 
and stars within the solar. system. In turn the deities define and: determine 
experience : human and social life is regulated by the same laws as the 
universe. ‘These laws are expressed in the way that is particular to the field 
in which men act, the social universe. Gods are aspects of the sun, goddesses 
are related to the moon. In this view all. major festivals have been at one 
time connected with the beginning or the end of the year, the principal 
seasons, and the oscillation of the sun on its annual trajectory. 

There are less inclusive ideologies that do not link the social universe 
to the cosmos thtough pujas, yet view the puja as an encompassing category. 
Some of these connect pujas with seasons, the agricultural cycle, the human 
life cycle, and. fields of experience. Aspects of wealth and the cultivation 
of rice relate of the pujas of the Goddess Laksmi ; aspects of learning and 
knowledge belong to. Saraswati ; the Lord.Ganesh rules prosperity, fortune, 
and wisdom. -Pujas of Mansa; the Snake Goddess, link the animal world 
and the rainy season to suffering and danger. Other aspects of the Goddess 
have to do with seasonal dangers such as plague and other infectious 
diseases, deliverance of punishment, life or death. Pujas of other deities 
relate to particular castes, a. group of. deities anda certain way of doing 
puja being characteristic of “Low” in opposition to “High” castes. Other 
aspects of the Goddess mark ‘the stages of life, especially the years from 
birth to adulthood. The Goddess Sasthi governs childhood, kinship, and 
marriage relations. Further, pujas and deities are connected with aspects 
of living : violence and devotion, respect and hatred, conflict and peace. 
Pujas have to.do with trouble or luck, and passage from one stage of life 
to another. . - 

Certain ideologies link all fields. of experience to a particular puja, deity, 
or cult. : Deities such as Bisnu, Durga, Sib define time, cosmos, and society 
through their pujas. The year in Boisnab (Vaisnava) ideology represents 
a cycle in the lives of Bisnu or Krsna (and the incarnations of these deities 
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as in the case of the sixteenth century saint and reformer Sri Krsna 
Caitanya). 

Events in the existence of Krsna and Bisnu define time and experience - 
through pujas. Preferred action enters into pujas through the ideals repre- 
sented by thes deities. Different pujas stress attitudes, motives, and goals 
appropriate to people in society with differing statuses and preferred 
actions. Pujas are daily, periodic, or annual. The annual pujas of the 
different gods define, separately and together, the year as well as aspects of 
society, combining groups and localities. The year is the major unit, the 
annual puja is the batsaric puja or batsratsab (utsab of the year). For 
example, the complete cult cycle of the Godddss Durga is repeated from 
one annual puja to the next. The annual puja of Durga forms the culmina- 
tion of the cult cycle ; other aspects of the Goddess and their pujas are 
arranged at intervals within the year. The annual puja may form a part 
of the life cycle of the gods and different groups select one or another kind 
of event and experience related to a divinity placing it above all other 
considerations in the annual celeberation. The year then is completed and 
exhausted by the annual pujas of the gods. -The smaller divisions of time 
are equally exhausted by the daily (nitta) or occasional pujas of the gods. 
These divisions are clear to all participants. The annual celebrations are 
precedéd by extensive preparations allowing social, political, and economic 
activities through which groups of men reaffirm the puja in the social and 
cosmological worlds. Not all persons and groups perform the annual 
pujas of all the gods. Annual pujas define a group’: social divisions are 
often referred to by the kind of puja they perform and the deity they honour. 

~ Cults and festivals of the gods are_made up of pujas : a single act and 


a whole cult may be referred to as puja. Here cult is not meant to be an 
all inclusive term. Rather, within the universe of discourse it refers to. 


series of pujas articulated in term of the ideology of a particular deity and 
a particular sect. They are but aspects of the idea of puja itself. Cult has 
an equivalent in Bengali ; pujas of the goddess are often referred to as Debi 
puja, a series of rites held together by reference to the manifestations of a 
single deity.” The unity of a cult is not that of the worshipping group 
since cults do not define enduring, corporate social groups. It refers to 
the subject-object of worship (deities, objects, legends, narratives, rites, 
beliefs, and attitudes). Specifie cults participate in a larger system of 
symbols and categories that includes all cults. Hence the festival of a 
divine couple are a reliable guide to the microcosm of a whole scheme of 
categories. Nevertheless no cult exhausts the totol abstract scheme. The 
specific combination of social group in a puja depends on the deity as 
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well as the groups (or units) themselves. It is the deity and the cults that 
mediate between jati (caste) and locality on the one hand, and beliefs and 
ideology, on the other. Elements of social morphology rearrange themselves 
arround a deity ; there are shifts through the whole system once a deity 
(and cult) are replaced by another. . 

' Ritual cycles refer to knowledge, devotion, or self. realization : the 
journeys of man through life in. space and time. As. such they represent, 
and, in turn, define the division and classification of social structure, 
identifying ritual specialists, worshipping units such as the household, line 
(bangsa), locality, caste, sect, and the units where worship takes place such 
as the temple, shrine, household alter. 

There is a general level of ideology on which some kind of explanation 
of puja can be offered by anybody in Bengal. Who offers the explanation 
is an important though not the deciding factor, for even cotradiction occurs 
in terms of logic of the system. Thus there is a chance to resolve the 
problems of mistake, paradox, variation, and “blocked exegesis” at increa- 
singly higher levels of abstraction. The people who participate and the 
priests who give directions in the puja explicate the meaning of the. different 
acts and’symbols from different perspectives—explanations without which 
we would be left with barren speculation and mere conjectural history. The 
fact that the people can offer an exegesis of their symbols does not mean 
that we should look for the correct, true explanation of all that may. baffle 
an outsider. Different people offer accounts of varying depth and range. 
Such a divergence contributes to the possibility of constructing, an. abstract 

‘scheme’ of relationships among the. units within the ritual, ‘thus revealing 
a structure in virtue of which the constituting, elements of the rituals can be 
understood. Moreover such a scheme allows us to resolve any confusion, 
contradiction.and mistake that may be apparent on the level of discrete 
exegeses. That a priest may know more than a layman is of no concern 
to us because once we take the whole field of rituals and myths as defined 
by indigenous categories every interpretation, no matter’who gives it, has 
something to contribute to the total system of symbols and action. 

The explanations are on two levels. On the one hand people tell why 
~ they perform rituals ; on the other hand they talk about the meaning of the | 
elements of the rituals and myths. On the first level. we get explanations 
that are consistent with each other, having to do with models for action and 
values that are culturally defined. On the second level we are faced with 
problenis of meaning : what is done and said, what are the variations among 
the deities, offerings, symbols, action, words. Here we have an unending 
series of possibilities ; it is our task to put the units and elements together, 
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and to discover the logic behind the relationships among them. The logic 
emerges only from a complete ritual cycle, not from one or two perform- 
ances. | | 

Going onto the participants we can find out where they came from, who 
they are, how and why they worship, what they say about the rituals. We 
can find the relation between social divisions and localities, jati (caste), 
para (neighbourhood), gram (village). There is a connection between loca- 
lity and caste, especially in the bunching of castes and in the formal and 
informal groups discernable in the performance of rituals. 

The final and most important consideration is the relation between 
rites and the complete ritual cycle of the year. The pujas of cults and 
festivals overlap in performance and performers : the same people and 
groups are often involved in different cults. The social division may be 
repeated from cult to cult, the same being true of the localities where the 
cults are centred. Gods may be discrete or repeated from cult to cult 
but with different roles and meanings in each. All these aspects are express- 
ed in the ideology. As a result we have to think of puja in multiple terms 
realizing that only a relational analysis can arrive at the meaning of such 
a complex system. 

The anthropologist can carry the systematization of the ideologies a step 
further by considering all cults and pujas together.’ This way we may realize 
the principles common to discrete cults and ideologies. The ideologies may 
separate the sects and the cults of Sib, Durga, Bisnu, and Laksmi, but there 
may be principles underlying all these cults : a proposition with which the 
actors themselves may not agree. Taking all pujas together we may find: 
that they share principles of time and space, though not necessarily in relation 
to the movements of the sun. Pujas themse]ves may mark out the units of 
time in various ways—in relation to people, experience, localities and regions, 
groups. Pujas may express time through different symbols; in different 
contexts. We may arrange all pujas into cult cycles and correlate ther 
with seasons and social divisions by extending the logic of the indigenous 
system correlating some pujas with some seasons and some groups. 
Alternatively we may assume that the idea of passage and life cycle is the 
underlying principle of all rituals, and we may arrange the pujas of the year 
accordingly. We may link the life cycle of the gods to that of human beings 
and try to account for the whole field in terms of this organising principle.. 
Finally we may select the relationship between two or more deities and test 
the hypothesis that relationships are replicated through the whole system. 
Alternatively we may concentrate on the relationship between a god and 
goddess ; the primary relationship may be formed by a pair of consorts. 
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These alternatives are not necessarily repetitions; redundancy is deceptive in 
this system. In a purely functional view of rituals redundancy would be a 
characteristic feature of pujas, but the same symbol may mean different things 
even when it occurs in the same social context. The social function of pujas 
would serve to fill out the social universe, the multiplicity of rites would 
reflect the divisions in the social system Multiplicity, however, has another 
function : taking the opposite view we claim that pujas fulfill, complete, and © 
totalize the cultural universe. We can view society through pujas as a 
symbol and an idiom but not in functional terms alone. . All fields of 
experience are expressed in pujas. What may appear to be redundant merely 
totalizes the expressive, cultural, symbolized universe. 

The different cults and sects are microcosms of a total, abstract, under- 
lying scheme. However, discrete pujas have an immediate impact on the 
individual through action and a general impact on the collectivity through 
the relation between values, preferred action, and beliefs symoblized in 
ritual sequences. 


PUJA AND THE THREE QUALITIES OF LIFE 


We noted above elements of sdeolegy that provide a model in terms of 
which one ought to live. Now we explore the way these elements are 
linked together in a general ideology. Together these units provide a 
scheme of values and preferred action, just as categories yield models of 
the town and of the social universe. Such a model or ideological map 
clarifies experience and arranges: elements of Expenens into clARSES, and 
types in meaningful reationships. 

Sattva, raja and tama are ‘the three gunas, qualities or types -and styles 
of life. The three qualities correspond to the three major deities (Bisnu, 
Brahma, and Maheswar or Sib). The first is truth, ‘the way of the 
renouncer; the second is power, the way of the ruler; the third is the way 
of everyday life, the householder pressed by social burdens. Dharma, 
artha, kam, moksha are categories of experience, in terms of which one 
leads life. Dharma designates duties, artha the means of living, moksha 
the liberation from contingencies of living, and kam the desires of worldly 
life. Sattva is the way to moksha; dharma is primarily rajasik, the 
responsiblity of rule; kam and artha are the units of everyday life : tama. 
The categories are linked together—there is dharma for the householder : 
the dharma proper to tama, just as there is dharma proper to the king, the 
rajasik way of iife. The links are progerssive, there is no moksha in the 

tamasik way of life. Renunciation or sattva is the way to liberation. 
Hence these categories do not define discrete areas of experience : to any 
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.action there are several dimensions : rajasik and tamasik, and dharma, 

kama, or artha together, or in varying combinations. The complex process’ 
was determined by the laws of karma (action accorcing to these categories) 
resulting in the ever recurring cycle of rebirth (janmantar) which is only 
ended by moksha. 

The categories dharma, artha, kam, moksha mean something and do 
something. They tell people how to act ina given context with a certain 
aim in mind They limit the possibilites within a set and they tell. the 
ways of exploring these limitations. 


This list could be expanded indefinitely. It must be ahs that some 
“units fall between categories which lead us to a significant feature: of 
Bengali Categories, one of shared and overlapping. characteristics. Krsna 
is a sattvik debota but he has rajasik festivals—Kali, a tamasik debota, also 
has rajasik festivals. . 


' Sattva, raja and tama are qualities created. by and characteristic of 
Debi, the Goddess. The Goddess therefore expresses ihe created world, 
the three qualites define the whole creation.. The Goddess hereslf is maya 
or illusion, which again characterizes the created world. She engages in 
lila (cosmic play) giving rise to birth and death, the process. of creation 
- (sristhi). These terms define the nature and origin of life. Dharma, artha, 
kam, moksha, the four principles of experience, the rules proper to living 
things, include both models for and models of experience. Bndkti 
(devotion), mansik and brata (vows and wishes), sadhana, aradhana, yoga 
kriya are all aspects of action governed by these principles. These actions 
are also attitudes proper to the three qualities and their corresponding 
categories in society. The Goddess, the qualities, and the created world 
(prakriti) are different ways of defining the same thing. The Goddess is 
_defined in relation to the supreme principle Purusa, expressed through 
various divinities in the different ileologies. : The Supreme deity . Bhagavan 
is the hierarchically highest expression of this principle. 

The ways of knowing this system and the processes within it are also 
characterized. Ultimately everything (Godd:ss, Bhagavan. qualitites) issue 
from Brahman, the Immense One. the One without Gender, Quality, or 
Characteristic. Everything is one in Brahma. The Many all participate in 
the One. This knowledge is Brahmagen. It tells of ‘mity and diversity, 
of the elements and units in an abstract scheme which ultimately yield the. 
totality, Brahma, the truth (fattva). The elements that. constitute the 
expressions of Brahma, in terms of Brahma’s /ila with the Godd+ss, creation 
itself and all the things in the world animate or inanmate are d:fined ina 
hierarchical, segmentary way. Tattva is fundamental unity, its elements 
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are the Five Tattvas (water, fire, earth, sky, and ether). The five main 
elements are divided into twenty five tattvas, as for example ether is further 
divisible into the Five Winds (panca-Bayu) essential to life. These elements 
constitute’ and work the human body. Brahma is also the parmattma, the 
universal soul, a unity that participates in multiplicity of souls _(atma). 
Atma, part of Brahma, informs everything else in body, mind, “and Spirit. 
These are further divided into consciousness (caitanya), mind (mon), intellect 
(buddhi), ego (ahankar). Some ideologies arrange the relations, among 
these terms and the direction of the processes.in which they partake 
differently than others. We are: not concerned here with the parallel 
_ between these systems and the major schools of. Indian philosophy., 
Rather we want to draw attention to these relationships and the processes 
they designate in action.. The work: of the elements, soul, and consciousness 
is determined by the Law of Karma. The different series (elements or 
tattva's, consciousness, or other sub-divisions of atma) partake of a process 
that merges all diversity into Brahma again. Hence the most pervasive 
ideological feature of our field is a belief in the oneness of the world. 
Time and time again townsmen wind up their discussions of ‘the work of 
the gods with the observation that Allis One. Whatever god or goddess. 
may be at work they are all parts (ansa), manifestations, or incarnation of 
the One. : . 

These series (spirit, awareness, objects, elements), the terms of theic 
relationships, and the laws accordin g to which they perform are expressed 
in the symbolism of the puja. Maya and lila, purus and prakriti, sakti and 
bhakti are defined and realized within the puja context. - The processes 
which link these categories and, to which | the terms themselves refer is 
central to the symbolism. 

Symbols: of action, gesture, material objects, mands: and recitation 
re-enact the processes themselves. Terms that define the elements of the 
different worlds in which men participate not only form an abstract scheme 
but recreate the world, in - its units and processes, within each puja per- 
formanée. Cosmology thus becomes a part of ideology. 

Pujas themselves are part of the processes they symbolize. If there are 
sattvik, rajasik, and tamasik way of doing puja, the act of performance | 
accomplishes and brings about the state to which the category refers. 
Pujas or moksha brings liberation, pujas for kama result in the favourable 
intercession. of a deity. Rajasik pujas bring power, tamasik pujas help 
with the problems of everyday life. The same puja of the same deity can 
be performed with a different combination of these categories in mind. 
Debi is persued by people for profit or desire, liberation or devotion, or 
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just for the sake of the act itself, leaving all work in the hands of the 
Goddess. Any cycle, any arrangement af the categories that are subject . 
to the law of karma can be brought about by the meaning and action of 
puja. Each time a deity is changed, or the direction of the act is changed. 

(from kam to moksha for example),’ the other units rearrange themselves 

accordingly. Bisnu, though the god of mokshg, can be worshipped for 

profit ; the goddess Kali, though a tamasik deity, can grant liberation. 

Sakti pujas of desire, power, and pride can be performed the way of. love 

and pure devotion (bhakti). The referents of symbol.overlap and categories. 
are not mutually exclusive—they define ideal types of action, and all of ‘tiem. 
can be rearranged within the total system. 

The categories link society and culture : Sattya, raja, and ‘tama. define ; 
sections of society, and ways of living. ‘Kings though rajasik can lead a 
sattyik life, the non-Brahman castes though tamasik can. perform .rajasik 
pitjas. The significance of these terms is not in the concrete: groups ‘they 
define but in the principles they refer to, which can be':applied to the. inter- 
pretation of concrete reality. . ) 

Bengali categories of ‘hie mind’ and consciousness (reality and. atma) | 
not only provide a system of meanings but also a way of knowing. -‘Con- 
cepts such as buddhi, mon, ahankar give the processes. of cognition, the. 
separation of the true (tattva) from the illusionary (maya). Knowing. these 
terms is Brahmagen (gen meaning knowledge). This is a term for the. total 
scheme of concepts and categories in the cultural’ system. According to 
the local ideology no man can sustain this knowledge and awareness unlegs 


he is outside the social universe : a renouncer, guru, or saint. Men can 


achieve glimpses of this truth, only to withdraw behind the veil of illusion 
and grope towards the truth by means of signs and metaphors. This truth 
however cannot be applied to action in the world ,; it means inaction, with- 
drawal, and contemplation. Men inthe world are incapable of the con- 
sistency required by Brahmagen. ‘They are aware of the’principle but they 
realize that their actions are often inconsistent with it.. Hence the principles 
of the social. world become more immediate such as the ramasik prineiple 
of everyday life, which gives special concessions to those deceived by maya 
Men in particular contexts are bound by. principles a igs tiietior 


to the Brahmagen. 


Aspects of Brahmagen are also symbolized in the sake Nevertheless 
these two are in opposition to each other in relation to the world of human - 
beings. Puja isa hierarchical system of symbols that mediates between 
society and the cosmos. It is that field of relations among. men which is 


- informed by another set of symbols-and categories referring to the relation- 
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ships between men and gods. tenes puja refers to the social universe 
most of all. Brahmagen states the ephemeral nature of the social world, 
and referring to relations outside society, it has to do with the renouncer. 


PUJA IN RELATION TO OTHER TERMS 


Several kinds of narrative have to do with the gods in one way or 
another. These are stories of origins, of cosmology, of the life cycle of 
the gods, of the relations between men and gods, of the way puja came 
: to be celebrated, or the development of a cult, of the efforts of deities to 
7 get men to worship them. Some narratives are referred to as Puran ‘or 
sastratkatha, words that can be heard or.read which are collected in’ sacred 
texts, - Purana means old or ancient and refers to latter-day revelation 
a about gods and men in relation to the universe. Sastraisa more inclusive 
term ; puranas are part of the sastras in the local ideology. Sastra> is 
| usually. taken to mean a body of ancient, sacred literature. It is also used 
to designate any injunction for the proper way of life : rules for conduct ; > 
. duties and responsibilities of men and groups in society ; tules for diet, 
cleanliness, clothing ; rules for-approaching-others including the gods. Thus 
‘sastra | can mean prescriptive or preferred way of action. The term thus 
‘includes both the rules for performance and the explanation of the 
‘ presuppositions of action. There are stories or: ‘histories’ of parti- 
cular deities’ power and influence : mahatta, adi Katha. Further there 
are accounts of the different ways to worship the various deities, of the 
origins and beneficial results of these acts, and of the punishments for avoid- 
ing their performance. These are brata and brata katha: actions and 
narratives specific to women’s rituals.2 The actions and objects are desig- 
nated as puja paddhati, rules for the items of a performance ; niom, custo- 
mary tule ; anusthan, functional performance ; puja kora, the performance of 
puja; mansik or mansik puja, a vow or resolution to offer puja ; upasana, 
fasting in.the context of puja and on days desi gnated for abstinence. The list 
of items related to upasana can be extended indefinitely: Yoga, kriya, sadhana 
aradhana include acts, exercises, and meditations that form an‘integral part 
ofa puja performance. It is evident then that “‘myth’’ and “rite” can be 
used here as descriptive terms in referring to more specific Bengali cate- 
gories (see Postscript). 

Many of the acts, objects, and ‘dean covered by the above terms are 
classed pabittra, suddha, or suci. These are categories of. attribution mean- 
ing sacred and pure, fit to be offered to’ the gods—a quality and a state of 
being. ‘So water in. certain contexts is pure or sacred, clarified butter (ghee), 
copper, gold are all pure. Sacredness here means part of something in a 
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particular context. Pabittra jinis is the term for a sacred thing. Pabittra 
does not designate a conceptual field ; it is a quality in the context of an 
activity. Suddha is also attributional: one can make things pure, though 
some things are sacred or pure in themselves. /Suddha car or suddha kora 
are the expressions meaning to engage. in acts of purification or to make 
things ; arid thoughts pure, fit to participate in puja. Purity is a relative 
term : “objects, acts, states of being are more or less pure in relation to each 
other, some being pure in themselves, some ‘becoming so atthe end of 
a seriés of actions. The opposite. is. expressed by adding a grammatical 
category, a-pabittra, a-suddha, a-suei : non-sacred, impure. These are also 
relational terms, meaningful i in the context of an offering. ‘They tefer to 
some idea or state of being unfit for offering or sacrifice. 

Puja—offering, honor, and respect—is. symbolic as ‘actions, gestures, 
ideas, or as a series of objects. . Symbols, however invariably refer to 
concepts. Puja transforms objects, words, and acts of one series into 
another conceptual series. Having become pure these assume a new place 
in the classificatory system with reference to ideas of divinity and purity. 
As,an idea puja expresses a relationship between the human and the divine, 
earth and heaven. As an_act it signifies the way men approach deities :.a 
symbol of offering as much as an expression of the act of offering itself. 
A system of classification, a logic of categories. and a whole philosophy is 
expressed through the meanings of puja symbols. 

Puja asa symbol of act, idea, and object expresses in its seleicnaltiee 
most closely the Bengali idea of the sacred. It also provides the terms in 
which seemingly ‘“‘non-sacred” rituals are conceived or and are meaningful. 
Relations of honour and respect need not be restricted to human beings and 
gods ; they are there between superior and inferior (especially king and 
subjects; dominant caste and service, castes, master and servant, jajman 
and jajok, husband and wife, “parents and children). Alternatively, these 
relations thémselves are to be regarded as sacralized. 10° All possible con- 
texts in which puja occurs. have to be. noted in sequences of both.action - 
and words (recitative texts and narratives, verbal or written), Further 
we have to study social contexts in. relation to caste, sects, cult, kinship, 
marriage, and so on. The contexts giye . pointers to relations among 
symbols. Analogy, substitution, metaphor, parable are all ways in which 
paradigmatic relations may be found between words, objects, acts, and 
gestures as noted in performance and discussion by the actors within a 
puja celebration. Following the sequences of action in a puja one realizes 
the unfolding nature of the field within which, the relations among constitut- 
ing units of the puja are set out. The ideology of the puja, the terms lor 
action, obea and puja, the meaning of various gestures, things, formal 
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recitations, and incantations give us ‘texts’ from which the definition of, 
and the relations among the elements are to be abstracted. 

If puja is a symbol expressing relations paradigamatic with the relation 
between divinity and experience, ‘then puja is also that field of action in the 
world which is potentially sacralized or divinized. Yet puja is pure and 
sacred in a relational way alone: of all the relations people are capable of, 
puja is purest. Hence pure and sacred are linked in puja as suddhata (purity) 
and pabittrata (sacredness). Things and acts can be pabittra but they have 
to be made suddha through an act of purification that itself is part of puja. 
Within the larger cultural field then, puja'is a symbol of relations among 
men in the way these are sacralized. ’ 

Puja encompasses many kinds of relations. Other aspects of culture, 
economic, political, and social, are expressed in and through the action of 
the festival. There is a. core to this action however which makes festivals 
different from the economic and the political. This difference is provided 
by puja, the element that makes festivals and rituals a field in themselves, 
There is a system of classification in this field upon which relationships are 
built, acted out, and interpreted. As a consequence the Bengali concept of 
divinity is different from the Western idea of ‘God’. What makes puja 

sacred in Bengali terms includes elements non- sacred in the Western sense. 
There is no fundamental cleavage between human beings and gods. There 
is a difference between manus and debota but the line is drawn ‘repeatedly on 
a continuum, and the series of gradations are more extensive than.a mere 
opposition would allow. In Western cultural terms the Bengali notion 
encompasses ‘profane’ relationships. One consequence is the authoritative 
nature of definitions brought about by, the relations within the hierarchy of 
symbols in the puja scheme. The categories thus defined are valid for the 
culture as a whole, especially in the divisions and recognition of time, the 
classificatory series of units in culture and nature, the cosmology and expla- 
_ natory principles for order and action : any action and any order. 

The domain of the: economic’, utsab and parab, are also related to puja. 
The former may be translated as ceremony, thie latter as festivity, both being 
celebrations. ‘Birthday festivals of great statesmen, ancestors, incarnations 
of deities, saints, even of great men of letters, are janmatsab, all consisting 
‘In part of puja performances. Major festivals such as the Durgapuja .are 
also designated as utsab, as in Saradotsab, referring to the season of the 
performance (sarad, autumn). Puja gives sacredness to celebration ; hence 
utsab equals puja plus something else, a non-sacred residue that is not 
exhausted by the referents of puja. In other than its relations to puja, utsab 
is of no concern to us. The same is true of Parab, mela, and anusthan, all ° 
members of a paradigmatic series. What is common to them is their 
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relation to puja: all of them share the puja symbols through acts of varying 
kinds, the variation itself giving a basis for distinguishing them. Parabs are 
also festivals though less formal and elaborate than utsab. They both 
incluce processions of deities, a festive aspect. Both include elements asso- 
ciated with markets and fairs, and both are accompanied by economic and 
political activity. Mela is more markedly a fair. Periodic markets and 
fairs m y accompany major festivals and pujas, but not all markets are mela; 
the terms for regular daily or weekly markets are hat or bazar. The pujas 
of different deities plus these activities give different utsabs, melas, and 
parabs. It would seem then that pujas form a smaller field within the larger 
field covered by utsab, mela, and parab. But in the way these terms are 
related to the sacred in Bengal they are hierarchically inferior to puja. 
Various pujas are also melas as in the festival of the deities Barun (water), 
Ganges (the sacred river) : Barun mela and Ganga mela. A group of pujas 
may distinguish one mela from anothor : the Festival of the New Rice is 
known as Pous mela; when the economic activity is of lesser significance, 
pous parab (Figure 1). 

Puja expresses the sacred aspects of these festivals. The terms them- 
selves refer to the type of puja and the kind of other activity performed in 
each context. Anusthan is a term for any performance or function. Puja 
rituals are often referred to as pujanusthan or dharmic anusthan : acts of puja 
and acts of duty. In the field of myths and rites then, relations in Bengali 
terms of the sacred are established by reference to puja. Actions and 
objects are classified and hierarchized in and through puja. These units are 
encompassed in these relationships by puja: they become part of a 
hierarchy. All actions beyond puja in utsab, mela, and parab are acts in 
some ways distinguishable as other kinds of exchange. These acts form part 

_ Of other fields in culture and are related in other ways to symbols in. these 
fields. In this sense alone, puja, a sacred symbol, encompasses within it a 
system of relations with other symbols, a seemingly ‘“non-sacred”’ aspect as 
well. Puja characterized these other categories ; it forms the sacred dimen: 
sion (see Postscript). Hence neither they nor the other fields to which they 
are linked are separable from puja. We may conceive of all these fields as 
having cross cutting boundaries overlapping in relationships. Nevertheless, 
they are characterized by sets of relationships that are separable once we 
abstract them from the world of every day life. This property of puja yields 
a classificatory series in space and time. In the same way puja is linked 
to kinship, economics, and politics— aspects of these relations: thersquees 
being part of the parab, mela utsab (Figure 2). 

The relation between puja and. these terms is demonstrated by usage : 
festivals are referred to as puja-parab, giving both the sacred and other 
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aspects of the festival. Many pwas have aspects of parab, mela, and utsab. 
Days with processions and merriment are called parab within the puja 
sequence. On other utsab days melas form around the puja area and people 
talk of mela having sat at such atime (mela bosece). Puja sequences can 
have utsab, parab, or mela characteristics. In all cases however puja is the 
central point of reference. Utsab is a way making the puja more 
ceremonial. Parab with lights and procession makes a puja more festive. 
Mela gives pujas an informal meeting ground, a chance for participants to 
relax, a diversion to onlookers, a living for the tradesmen. There is no 
question in people’s minds, however, why these activities take place. There 
is always a puja and deity in all these activities thus defining the nature and 
the course of action appropriate to the occasion. 


A SYSTEM OF TIME 


The Bengali year begins withthe month of Baisakh in mid-April. It 
is a solar year, each solar month ending with the passing of the sun into 
a new house of the zodiac. The divisions within the month are lunar. 
There are two halves to each month according to the waxing and waning 
of the moon, and these cut across the solar month : the bright and the dark 
halves. Each day within these halves is a lunar unit called the tithi (which 
does not correspond to the solar. day). The tithis are numbered from one 
to fourteen, beginning with the day after full moon and new moon. Taken 
inclusively one cycle consists of sixteen tithis. The discrepancy between 
tithi and day is reconciled by adding a number of ftithis in the appropriate 
months. — 3 

-The lunar months are counted within the solar year by equalizing them 
with the solar months defined by the sun passing into the next rasi (house 
of the zodiac) by the addition of tithis. The 1968-69 Bengali year 
happened to begin with the first day of the solar month and the fiist tithi 
of the lunar month. Asthe lunar calendar falls behind the solar so an 
extra full day/night tithi is added, over and above the regular addition of 
atithiwhen the difference between tithi and day reachesa full tithi. 
The lunar month has thirty tithis (twenty-eight days) and one or two 
additional tithis ; an extra ‘“‘full-day” tithi makes up the solar month when the 
lunar month is thirty-two days, one ‘“‘day” extra when thirty-one, and one 
tithi extra when thirty (with additions up to four days). 

Each solar month has a full and new moon in it: hence the months 
are both solar and.Junar though the number of tithis and days fluctuate 
within them. If we take the solar count as constant then the full moon 
would fall on any solar day within the month, varying eleven days in the 

year, 
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The fourteen days preceding the New Moon or amabassa are called the 
Dark Half, krsna pakkha The fourteen tithis preceding Full Moon or 
purnima are called the Bright or suklo pakkha. The pakkhas also mark 
months, depending on which pakkha begins the month. The lunar 
month consists. of two pakkhas and two tithis for amabassa and purnima. 
The solar month to which the lunar month gives its name cuts across the 
pakkhas, yet part of each half would appear in the solar month (parts of 

_pakkhas may form one month). Since the lunar and solar months do 
not synchronize and since the festivals and pujas follow the lunar schedule 
(because all pujas occur ona particular tithi, and are known also by the 
name of the tithi), often there is great. variation in the solar days on which 
the pujas fall each month. The fourteen tithis are the First, Pratipada; 
Second, Dituya; Third, Tritiya; Fourth, Caturthi; Fifth, Panchami ; Sixth, 
Sasthi; Seventh, Saptami ; Eighth, Astami; Ninth, Navami ; Tenth, Dasami; 
‘Eleventh, Ekadasi; Twelfth, Duadasi; Thirteenth, Trayodasi and the 
Fourteenth, Chaturdasi. These terms are important because puja days are 
often referred to by the tithi number alone. There is a very close connec- 
tion between the calendar, the categories of the calendar, and pujas. The 
smaller divisions of prahar (about three hours) danda, muhurta are all 
significant units of ritual. Certain actions have to. take place at certain 
moments (muhurta) within a certain prahar (thefirst, second, third, or 
fourth part of the night) or within a certain tithi. The major units are all 
associated with pujas. The purnima of each month is always the occasion 
for some special worship (Do/ Purnima of the God Krisna , Kojagari Purnima 
of the Goddess Laksmi). Amabassa is devoted to the worship of the 
Goddess Kali. The Bright Half usually contains the pujas of Bisnu, the 
Dark Half the pujas of Kali, Sib, Bhairab. The Sankranti, end of the solar 
month, is also celebrated in the harvest festival of Pous Sankranti (January- 
February). Caitra sankranti is the end of the Bengali year, and as 
such it is marked by a series of ritual acts: the lunar ftithis ‘are also 
significant : there are certain pujas for each tithi (general acts of worship 

, appropriate to each day) and certain major pujas fall on particular tithis. 

The name (number) of the ftithi is also the name. of the puja. So the . 

worship of Sarasvati has to take place on the fifth sithi in the Bright Half 
of the month of Magh (January-February) and the celebration is known as 
Scripancami. The fifth in the Dark Half of Jaistha (May-June) is 

Nagpancami, the feast of Manasa, Goddess of Snakes. The birthday feast 
of Krsna falls on the eighth of the Dark Half in Bhadra (August- 
September). . . 

The major days of the Durga festival, for example, fall on the sixth 

(Sasthi), seventh (Saptami), eighth (Astami) ninth (Navami), tenth (Dayami) 
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The Debi worship proper begins on the seventh (the sixth is the Night of 
invocation). This being the major puja of the year the tithis are called 
maha, or the great, so Mahasaptami, Mahastami and so on (the Great 
Seventh, the Great Eighth). 

The gajan festival of Sib generally follows the solar schedule. There 
are variations however.. The main gajans take place around the end of 
the solar year ; the abargajans, usually smaller celebrations, may occur in 
thr first or second months of the new year. The days within the festival 
are solar, but they are named after the pee anes characteristics of the 
pujas that take place. 

The rituals of the year exhibit fully the organizing significance of puja 

in Bishnupur. Pujas complete the calendar from month to month, season 
to season. They define social groups, individual castes and clusters of 
castes, localities and people, and lines of descent in localities. Pujas draw 
the social and spatial maps of the town, a mosaic in different colored out- 
lines. 
There are three major cult cycles : the Bisnu-Laksmi, Sib-Durga, and 
Bhumi-Debota (jungle or earth deity) complexes. These cycles include 
smaller cults within them, but they are the largest division in a segmentary 
system. There is mo one-to-one correlation here between caste, social 
‘structure, religion, ideology, rather these are partial images of each other, not 
determined by any one ‘reality’ but being equally real in the context of a 
particular field. So the Bisnu cycle of rites corresponds to the sativik in 
the ideological scheme, the Durga-Sib rites to'the rajasik and, the Bhumi- 
debota. cycle to the tamasik.. The same image is reflected in the social 
world : the Bisnu cycle is characteristically ‘high’, the Sib-Durga is ‘high’ 
relative to ‘low’ castes, the earth deities are ‘low.’ It is clear however that 
a thigh’ deity, a ‘high’ jati and a ‘high’ cult are not straight correlations : high 
caste people also worship Deities of the Earth, and Durga Debi rites also 
have high as well as low participants. The point to remember here, how- 
ever, is that these cycles have distinguishing features which place them in 
a particular class or category while they share many other features with 
other cults. So the Bisnu-Laksmi cycle shares features with all other cycles 
but there is no animal sacrifice (bali) in the rituals, food offerings are 
niramis (without meat) and the accent ison devotion and purity.’ These 
characteristics make the Bisnu rites sattvic(both as ideology and action). 

Correspondingly the Boisnabs (devotees of Bishnu) attribute certain 

pure, sattvik, characteristics to their way of life. There are low caste 
devotees and ritual schemes in this cycle but in the ideal scheme this is a 
high order cult, without any involvement in the world of desire and profit, 
power and rule. Such is the image of Boisnab and Brahman, not tie actual 
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social groups, but the ideal in renunciation. Similarly the Durga cult 
emphasizes power and rule (linking Sib to the functions of rule and king- 
ship). Blood-sacrifice distinguishes this-cycle which insists on the world 
rather than renunciation. The King is cast in the image of the Durga 
cycle, hence the latter is also the image. of rajosik ideology. Though this 
does not correspond to mid-ranking castes because all castes are’ involved 
in the worship, it is associated with the Raja order of life in the ideology. 
_ Even more so in the bhumi-debota cycle the accent is on everyday life. The 
tamosik is the image of sloth and trouble, care and inertia, the inability to 
act because of the pressures in the life of the householder. Again there is 
no clear class or caste correlation here but the tamosik is the lowest order 
of life, fully in the world, on the receiving end of all social experience. 
The deities involved are the ones that affect men directly, harmful when 
neglected, beneficial or indifferent when served properly. These deities 
are related to the line, locality, caste, aspects of hostile or favorable ex- 
perience ; they govern and define the unity of the social and cultural worlds 
through the pujas in their honor. They share with the deities of the Durga- 
Sib cycle the blood sacrifices and other characteristics, but they are unique 
in their malevolence and direct intervention in human life. In this way 
they are linked to ghosts and spirits who also have to be propitiated, They | 
are Close to men, having to do with demands, diseases, accidents, quarrels, 
and hatred. They are responsible for bad things but they are also part of 
the other cycles, for they complete the order left unfinished by the others. 
Even in the Boisnab ideology there is a sphere left to these deities. The 
cycle 1s distinguished by its ritualists (a category of priest that does not 
- participate in the other cycles) by. sacrifice (not only goat but pig and 
chicken). Their gods are situated under trees and on small clay platforms : 
_ truly Deities of the Earth. 
The divisions above are ideal : one can identify rites in one or another 
scheme but there is no way of constructing tight boundaries around these 
images. They slice the complex whole in different ways, in overlapping 
and cross cutting circles, truly ideological in that they interpret complex 
experience and provide a rationale for action. 


THE BISNU-LAKSMI CYCLE 


The major events in the year define Bisnu’s activity : light and d rk, 
winter and spring. There are four months in the year when Bisnu goes 
to sleep, and these are months of darkness. After the Chariot Journey 
(Ratha jatra) of Krsna in the month of Sraban, Bisnu rests, and rises from 
his sleep four months later. The coming of light is celebrated in the 
Bisnu uthan puja, when the salagram image of the deity is placed on sugar 
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cdne stalks, served with food, singing, and recitation. Krsna, an incarna- 
tion of Bisnu, completes a full cycle inthe year: from the celebration of 
his birth (Janmastmi) and that of Radha his consort (Radhaastami)} to the 
various jatras (journeys) symbolizing his Jia, the divine play as a child, 
lover, and king: Jhulan Jatra, the swinging festival ; Ratha jatra, the 
royal festival ; Ras lila, his cosmic play ; Holi, the amorous play with 
the milkmaids. Rama (another incarnation) is worshipped on his birthday 
Ram navami and on the defeat of Ravan (after Durga puja). Bisnu parti- 
cipates in another cycle of rites as the consort of Laksmi (Lakkhi). Lakkhi 
marks the year in many ways ; in a seasonal cycle her pujas are performed 
in the Pous festival, in the new rice celebration when she is worshipped in 
the courtyard and brought into the house with the new rice to, bring and 
hold wealth for the people. Four other major occasions in the year are 
devoted to Lakkhi, and every Thursday (or Lakkhi-bar) is auspicious for 
performance of her pujas. Some of these are celebrations of the consort 
pair Bisnu and Lakkhi, or Lakkhi—Narayan (one representation of Bisnu 
being the salagram-stone, and that of Lakkhi a cupful of uncooked rice). 
Caitanya, the sixteenth century incarnation of Krsna, has a separate 
‘complex within the Bisnu cycle. Pujas of Mahaprabhu (the Great Teacher) 
including Caitanya and his disciple Nityanada are performed throughout 
the year but especially in the rainy season with daily recitation of Boisnab 
texts, and kirton singing in praise of saints and avatars. These festivals 
last from one to nine days and are performed in different parts of the town, 


often at the same time. 
THE SIB-DURGA CYCLE 


Debi pujas are particularly numerous in the year. Early in the year 
the Spring Goddess Basanti-Debi, a form of Durga, is worshipped. In the 
autumn is the great festival of the Goddess followed by pujas and festivals 
of her other forms: Kala, Jagaddhatra. Bratas are performed by women 
throughout the year ; Durgasasthi, Bipadtarini, Sankattartni relate to the 
family and a desire to be protected by the Goddess. The bratas are con- 
cerned with line and household, and the persons within these units. 
Rattantikala, Tantrik Kali are the terrifying aspects of the Goddess. They 
have to do with anger, revenge, victory over eneraies but also with protection 
and love, the care of a Mother for her creatures. Other bratas of the 
Goddess are concerned with happiness, love, and kinship relations under 
the auspices of Debi’: Mangal Candi, Candi, and Sasthi. The six or seven 
major Sasthis define social situations in relation to children, son-in-law, 
daughter, and husband. 
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Pujas involving Sib directly are mostly related to marriage, especially 
the pujas of Sibratri. Girls may do this puja for gaining a good husband 
like Sib. At the gajan the Nilabati bratas of the women celebrate the 
marriage of Sib. Aspects of Sib are honoured in the pujas of Bhairab, 
and Sib’s companions. Both Sib and Durga have many manifestations 
among the class of ‘jungle deities” or ‘deities of:the people” (bhumi- 
debota). 


THE BHUMI-DEBOTA CYCLE 


Several major festivals are devoted to the Deities of the Earth. The 
most significant one is the Pous festival, a complex sequence: in which all 
cycles meet. But the bhumi-debotas are in the center: of the festival ; at 
all altars under the trees (gactola-thakur) sacrifices are performed and cooked 
food is offered. The gods receive cooked food only twice a year, at the 
Pous festival and two months later at the Sarasvati festival, otherwise no 
annual celebrations are observed. But it may happen,asin the case of 
the Manasa pujas, that several days are set aside for annual worship, and 
then other deities are not left out. There are pujas of Bhairab, Sanyasi, 
Khettrapal,, Baram, “Marang Burt (male deities) and Candi, Manasa, 
Khudrasini, Kali, Sitala, (female, consort-like figures). Manasa is’specifi- 
cally worshipped in the wet season when snakes are about. Her festival 
is held over four days and all castes participate, thus her rites cut across the 
cults of the other three divisions. Her major puja is in the Jhapan festival 
when her ritualists play with cobras and black snakes in her honour. Sacri- 
fices are often performed at the pujas of bhumi-debotas, the food offered 
being consumed by the people of the locality. . 

| There are many other festivals and pujas. Some, such as Ganes puja 
on new year day in April, define the year, others occur during the last davs 
of the year. Then there are special pujas of different castes, the Milk-man- 
caste’s Krsna puja, the Fisherman’s Durga puja, the Spice-merchants’ 
Gondesvari Durga, the Bauri earthworkers’ Baram, the Keot Fishermans’ 
Manasa, the Bisvakarma and Agasthamuni pujas of the Blacksmith and 
Shell-working castes. These are distinguished by jati affiliation, but th: 
worship enters other cycles as well. The caste basis is not exclusive. 
Occupation is also being linked to pujas nowadays, and caste links are 
becoming less important. 

Pujas of the sun also define the uitity and division of time ; the end 
of the solar month is a good day for pujas. The Sun, J/tu, itself is worshipp- 
ed in Agrahayan (Noyember-December) and phases of the sun and moon 
provide auspicious occasions for the pujas of other deities. In this c se the 
sun and moon are also offered puja since they make the day sacred. Beyond 
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these there are all pujas of the dfferent sects and devotional groups, 
with their own annual cycles. 


Festivals of gods and goddesses complement each other in the calendar. 
The lunar and the solar calendars separate these pujas in most cases. The 
six seasons of the Bengali year do the same (Figure 3). 


Each season is associated with a divinity. The Spring is the time of 
the gracious Basanti Durga Debi but it is also time of plagues and the 
terrible aspects of the Goddess, Candi Debi. All the gajans of Sib occur 
in this season. In this cold seoson are the pujas of Sarasvati and Lakkhi. 
complemented by the festival of the Bhumi-debotas (bhairab and boram 
especially) and those of Ganes, Sib, and Krsna (all male deities). In the 
hot and wet seasons are the pujas of Manasa and Mahaprabhu, and the 
festivals of Krsna and Dharama Thakur. The sarat-kal is the season of 
Debi pujas ; the winter is the Festival of the Sun. 


A season holds either the complementary festivals of male and female 
deities or is known entirely for the puja of a partrcular deity, male or 
female. - 


PART HU 
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PUJA AND THE DIVISIONS OF THE TOWN: LOCALITY 


Ideology specifies three kinds of pujas : sattik, rajosik, tamosik. Society 
is divided into three categories according to the three types of puja. 
Eeach social division may do pujas proper -to the others, onl the rules 
niyam) have to bz observed. the ideological classification is also present 
_ in the spatial divisions of the town- According to the deities involved, 
pnja unifies ns well as divides the town. The three major divinities parti- 
cipate in each others’ festivals, but the divisions of the town alter according 
to the cyclical return of the pujas in the annual calendar. The major 
deities’ annual pujas define the town asa single unit, the totality of men, 
objects, and livings in things opposition to the divinity. In these pujas 
the whole town participates and the benefits of the ritual are shared by all. 
Pujas of the same deity define smaller segments of the town, Alternatively, 
the town is organised both socially and spatially i in such a way that major 
pnblic rituals can be mounted by and for the people as a whole, or by any 
segment of the town as whole. Stories and legends elaborate the relation- 
ship of these deities to the-town, 

The Goddess Durga is the divinity of the town; she instructed one of 
the early Rajas of the Malla line to found a settlement and establish her 
worship in the place where she manifested herself to him. the town men 
regard her annual puju asthe puja of the Goddess of Bishnupur which is 
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performed on behalf of the King and the people. The image inthe King’s 
Durga temple is the one the Goddess herself commanded the king and has 
subject to worship.- Similarly, particular manifestations of Sib and Bisnu 
are also associated with the town in the mythology, both as saviours and 
benefactors, The annual festivals of these deities are also pujas of the 
King and the people. Beyond these local manifestations’ Durga, Sib, and 
Krisna (the incarnation Ef Bisnu most widely worshioped in the town) are 
also honoured in other of their manifold aspects, depending on the segment 
of society and locality waich mounts the paja in question. The King 
entered into an alliance with the Goodess when the latter induced him to 
worship her. The King then directed his people to honour her and, in 
return, the Goodess conferred certain boons on the royal line and agreed to 
protect the people. Ata later date the King recognized the glory of Krisna, 
and the latter came into the same relation with the town as Durga. 
Intially, even before the founding of Bishnupur, the Kings were the 
servants of Sib. The relation between the King and the divinity ist he 
primary one; through the King ora King-like figure (as in the myths of 
some yther deities and their worship also current in the town) the people 
of the territory come into contact with the gods. The King is the owner of 
the land and the ruler of his subjects; the Goodess, also a royal personage 
’ (among the gods and in the symbols associated with her earthly representa- 
tion), appeared to the King on the latter’s land. All the deities, their 
images and their initial appearance in the town are connected with the 
Malla Kings The King may give pujas to his subjects, and in these pujas 
the townsmen stand in the same relation to the gods as does the King 
himself. Politically and economically royalty is no longer a significant 
factor in the town, vet it has an e during significance which helps us 
understand the rise of a newcategory within the system of relations. 
symbolized in puja, the idia of the collectivity, which, being, derived from 
the royal model, has come tostand in the same relation to the gods as 
does the King- 
the town itself, the ancient Kingdom, the present district, the region 
established by the comings and goings of the townsmen (pilgrimages, 
visit to ancestral villages, fairs, festivals, pujas in other areas) are all 
social organizational units in this scheme. Any one aspect of toe Goddess 
is a way of understanding her as composite unit. The Debi, as a 
multivocal symbol rather than a parficular deity, encompasses the other 
female deities in their relations to each other. The idia of the Goddess is 
an overall] notion, the particular manifestations being part of that notion. 
All female deities share in a relation to the whole, the latter being 
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expressed by the idea of the Goddess. Durga is the single manifestation 
of the Goddess that is at the same time equivalent to the idea of the 
Goddess in the ideology. The town is one and the Goddess is one: the 
town is related to the Goddess (both taken as wholes). Segments of space 
and society are related to the town asa whole. The manifestations of the 
Goddess are also related to the idea of the Goddess. 

The town is a unit in myth and rite simply because there are rituals of 
the Goddess that are performed by and on behalf of the town as a whole. 
The town then is the boundary limit of the variations among ritual per- 
formances we can observe. It is possible to replace the ‘town’ ina 
paradigm with ‘kingdom,’ ‘province,’ ‘country’, to. become progressively 
(and more and more impossibly) inclusive, 

The importance of the town asa unit (rather than a village or group 
of villages) is apparent once we consider the variations observable in ritual 
performances. We have to examine many variations within a manageable 
though not arbitrary field. The field should bea, unit of organization, 
defined as suchin indigenous ideology. Bishnupur is sucha unit. It is’ 
unified and thus exhibits cohesion -in all activities while including a great 
_ deal of variations. The town has ahistory and a tradition. This allows 
for a greater scope for research even though it increases the complexity of 
the study. There are more performances, more informed individuals, and 
a greater continuity with the past in the center of a region. 

The town of Bishnupur had long been the. center of the independent 
Kingdom of Mallabhum. There are many tales and legends about the 
independent rulers of the kingdom and their various encounters with men 
and gods. People spontaneously talk of kingship in all its aspects. The 
kingdom has long since disappeared but it left a legacy that is still of great 
importance. The Kings of Mallabhum gave a unified character to 
Bishnupur, the traditional seat and administrative center of their kingdom. 
This is especially true of the ritual field. One of the most important 
categories in this field is dharma which refers to duties of men in relation 
to the gods, king, caste ( jati), line (bongsa), locality as well as duties relative 
to status, rank, stage in the life cycle, and occupation. All these duties 
are informed by values appearing in rituals, exegeses, myths, and the 
ideologies of worship. 

. Actions relating to puja take place in temples and shrines ; there are 
over 300 temples in Bishnupur and thousands of locality, line, and household 
shrines. These structures vary in shape and size. The majority of the 
bigger temples have been dedicated (pratistha) by the kings of the Malla 
Dynasty. Many of these stand empty today, but they are visited by busloads 
of Bengali tourists in quest of the Malla Kings’ glorious past. The temples, 
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still in active use, house famous metal images (higraha) of different deities, 
mainly those of Krsna conscerated by the Malla Kings. There are Jarger 
temples endowed and established by people outside the royal line, but the 
model followed by these temples is that of the Kings’. Temples are the scene 
of public (community) or individual worship. Temples (mandir) themselves 
may be individual or collective property. The temples belonging to the 
King also belong to his subjects. The deities of the King are the deities of 
the people. The public rituals of the King or those performed in the King’s 
temples are open for participation by the people. What remains of all this 
today is aconcern for the rituals minus the presiding King. There are 
many major ritual occasions in which the whole town can and does partici- 
pate. The deities in their turn not only protect the people but rule over 
them. The deities own the land on which the people live, and they are the 
recipient of rents since many of them and their temples were endowed with 
land by the Kings. Nowadays these deities have more relevance to tte 
people than ever. In many instances the community took over the manage- 
ment of the temples (the kings having become insolvent, land revenues 
are now looked after by community committees). 
We can view the social structures of the town through several aspects 
of puja. ~ One is space (temples, shrines, localities), another is provided by 
people (the groups of devotees and the way groups are defined in other 
contexts). Yet another is time (the series of festivals through the year as 
well as the changes in the worship during the several hundred years 0 the 
Kingdom’s history). One sign of the King’s continuing importance is temple 
worship, but more particularly, the central role of the rites of the King’s 
first chosen deity and benefactress, the Goddess herself. The King’s temple 
which houses this Goddess stands in the center of the old, fortified, adminis- 
trative town (darbar). This temple (and its resident) encompass the whole 
town ; all townsmen have the right to worship here. Townsmen regard 
this Goddess as their own : the town’s protector. No other temple is regar- 
ded the same way. There are other major temples but they encompass 
smaller units of the town. These sub-divisions correspond to the markets 
and groups of markets in the old: (royal) organization of the town. The 
divisions are of importance today, and they are easily recognizable. On 
this level we are still concerned with rituals (public and temple) though 
~ not necessarily with the Goddess. Some temples of Sib, Bisnu (Krsna), 
and Kali almost equal in importance (in relation to space, locality, and 
time or legendary history) to that of the Goddess. One of these, the God 
Madanmohan (Krsna) is to the town as is the Goddess. The difference is 
that while the Goddess is of the old kingdom directly, the Krstia wio-is 
regarded as another saviour of the town, entered the public ritual scheme 


— 
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- much later. At the same time, this Krsna stands for one of the sub-divisions 


va 


of the town in opposition to othet Krsna temples in the corresponding sub- 
divisions. One of the temples of Sib is parallel to that of the Goddess. 
Many other rites are performed all over the town ; many smaller lacalities 
celebrate the worship of the same deity within the divisions in other temples 
and shrines. This circumstance confirms the importance of the public rituals 
for our study and the necessity of separating public from private rites. 
Public rituals organize and divide the town into smaller units for the purpose 
and expediency of mounting large scale performances with speed and ease 
(latter requirement is particularly necessary once we realize the number of 
these. feasts and the vast crowds many of them involve). The main 
temple of the Goddess and the main temple of Sib define and unify the 
town as a whole. Three temples of Bisnu divide the town into three parts ; 
each of these units though of unequal size is assigned to and identified with 
one of the temples. But the three major divisions are also known and 
named afier the number of smaller units they include. 

There are smaller units within the three divisions, not always defined by 
smaller temples. The smaller units are ganja (markets) ; within these are 
purely residential units or paras. The paras are smaller than the ganjas as 
arule. Ganj is a suffix attached to a proper name as in Krsnaganja. The 
markets may give a clue to the growth and development of settlement in the 
town. Ideally they are loose circles of settlements strewn around the old 
fortified town, the newer ones further away from the older centres. The 
characteristics of the settlements are not difficult to list (at least as for as 
‘they relate to our concern) ; the temple or temple complex is situated within 
a walled enclosure, a unit of space clearly defined by boundaries. Adjoining 
this is the marketplace, surrounded by residential or household industrial 
units. The markets still exist today, they are daily or weekly events, 


attended by villagers from smaller settlements around the town. However 


the makets around the temples are of purely local significance ; they are 
not very important when comipared to the big bazar area that serves the 
whole town as well as the surrounding countryside. The bazar is not 
attached to any temple though most of the traders associate themselves 
with one of the three main Krsna temples and the bazar as a whole 
supports the festivals of that temple (Figure 4). 
Here is then an ideal scheme which informs the pattern of settlement. 
The boundary lines are drawn according to several criteria, not just temple 
and ganja. The three main divisions of the town are larger units that link 
together a series of ganjas. These divisions apply mainly to rituals and 
festivals. In some cases the ganj unit and the festival unit are identical. 
As we stated above the three divisions are also known by the number of 
\ 
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paras they include. Thus the Lalju temple is associated with Krsnaganj 
and is known as the temple of the Eight Paras in the Car Festival of Krsna, 
the major Baisnab festival. Gopalganj is an area that adjoins Krsnaganj 
and is defined by a small market and the Sib temple of the area. 
Gopalganj joins Krsnaganj during the Car Festival even though it is not 
formally included in the Eight Para unit. The on-the-ground arrangement 
of these units is of significance but the principles through which they are 
recognized, and the size and composition of the units may vary from ritual 
to ritual. The organizing principles can be recognized from the spatial 
arrangement and the characteristics of the unit. The Madan-Gopal temple 
is situated in another area adjoining Krsnaganj: Madhabganj. There is a 
__ market next to the extensive, walled-in temple complex. The area is a unit 
for the Car Festival, also known as Eleven Paras (Egaropara). Eight Para 
and Eleven Para are rivals in the observance of the Chariot Festival ; other 
localities. outside these two units join one or the other of them in the 
observation of the ten-day festival. The third area, the largest, is 
defined by the Madanmohan temple. It is also known as Twenty-two Paras 
(Bais para). This temple no longer has a Car Festival but the unit within 
which it is situated is opposed to the other two on other occasions of Bispu 
(Krsna) worship. There may have been a Car Festival in this temple in 
days past but the division holds today. so much so that if a ritua) 
occassion has to be observed in a special way, the whole Twenty-two Para — 
unit is called upon to participate and contribute as a single localiry. 
Th: three areas are opposed to each other as the three main sub-divi- 
sions of the town corresponding to the three biggest and most important 
Krsna temples. The primary significance of these divisions. is recognized by 
townsmen. The para units are neighbourhoods which may also be defined 
by atemple in the center of the settlement. These are smaller than the 
ganjas but they may include lesser units within them just as the ganjas 
include paras. The para may be a locality with one of several characteris- 
-tics. It may be inhabited by people of a particular caste (jati), or -a parti- 
cular section of a subcaste (jatir thak ; a thak being an endogamous regional 
unit, usually named after the geographic area of the original settlement ; 
the paras in this case would be made up of people in the same thak who 
are related in some way: attia-kutum or relatives in general). In these 
cases the term para is used as a suffix with the name of the jati, or thak, 
or bongsa (line) preceding it. Further, a para may be named after a land- 
mark, a famous past resident, an historical event or building of local signi- 
ficance. Whatever the case larger paras are usually multicaste residential 
areas, often named after the most numerous caste within its boundary. 
Discrete groups of low-caste residents may be referred to as the particular 
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jatipara within the para in question. The para itself has an important part 
in puja. The locality as a whole may mount public rituals on many occa- 
sions with all people in the locality participating on an equal basis. There 
are temples in the paras that are the property of the locality or, at least, 
the pujas of the temple may be the responsibility of the locality. This is 
particularly true of gods-under-the-tree (gactalathakur) not claimed by any 
individual or line. : 

Temples of Sib also create division and unity in the town: It so 
happens that the most important feast of Sib, the annual gajan, takes place 
around the temples of Saresvar and Sallesvar (variant names of Sib) about 
six miles east of the town. Significantly these are also temples of the 
Malla Kings. For this reason they are regarded as the temples of the whole . 
town. Many townsmen take part in the annual rituals. The two temples 
stand side by side with the deity of Saresvar being the more powerful and 
the more highly regarded. Sib then, like Durga, holds sway over the whole 
town. Townsmen visit the deity any day just to perform individual worship 
and to request special boons from this all-powerful figure. The gajan 
takes place in the spring through the last two weeks of the Bengali year. 

Two more gajans are performed inside the town a month after the 
Saresvar gajan. These are known as abargajan (gajan-again). Significantly, 
they are performed in the-Sib temples that fall into broader divisions corres- 
ponding to two of the Bisnu temples.- One gajan is performed in the Buro- 
sib (the Old-Man-Sib) temple of Gopalganj (which, as we stated above, does 
not fall into the Eight Para unit but is associated with that division). The 
gajan of the Bura Sibtala temple (the-Place-of-the-Powerful-One) falls into 

the Eleven Para divisions. The separation and relation of these areas is 
further heigtened by the cefemonial processions that abound in these 
ritual performances. Other cults, deities, and’ rites create kinds of divisions 
similar to those referred to above. Many of these fall into the units describ- 
ed above with the exception of the purely sectarian rituals that refer to 
larger units beyond the town. The type of unit and division we discussed 
are exhaustive of all rituals of local reference. The contents are different 
but the units are the same. Even the sects can be accommodated by 
referring them to an all-town perspective since they have no connection 
with the smaller units. The asramas of these sects (Baisnab, reformed 
Goddess centred, or Sakta in their orientation) are quite recent but they 
conform to the older model: at least two of them have new settlements 
around them with periodic markets and fairs. . 


PUJA AND THE DIVISIONS OF THE TOWN : SOCIETY 


Accounts of the administration of the Malla kingdom bring out the 
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interdependence of spatial divisions, rituals, temples, and social organiza- 
tion Today the ritual significance of these units still holds, but in the past, 
apparently, the same units were of administrative, judicial, and political 
significance as well. 

The town was surrounded by a series of man-made lakes (badh) and 
earthen fortifications. The palace of'the King (Rajbari) stood in the center 
of these fortifications.. Most of the temples built by the kings during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, now unused, stand within this area. 
Settlements grew up in the area adjoining the gates of the fort and the 
markets outside the fort. Much of the fort is in ruins today. Though 
the lakes are still sizable, they are silting up and show few signs of having 
been connected once. The palace was connected with the rest of the king- 
dom through an elaborate system of watchtowers. Thesé were used for 
communication and defense. The administrative set-up also aimed at easy 
control from a central place. All this has long since ceased to function, 
but it is nceessary to mention some fzatures of Malla royal organization 
in order to understand the spatial divisions that are still of crucial impor- 
tance today. The older parts of the town were within the protective moats 
and embankments. Market and temple not only defined a settlement, but 
- also acted as the administrative sub-centers of the town. Each of these 
larger units, the ganjas, had a civil, juridical, and a sacred-ritual organiza- 
tion. The paras within the ganja area had their own internal. organization 
(usually based on caste councils or jatipanchayats). But the King appointed, 
a chief (Mukkhiya) to head each ganja and temple area. The priests of 
the temples were the Kings’s priests. The. headman and the chief priest 
worked together with the central administration of the kingdom. They 
assisted the collectors, kept the peace, settled disputes, looked after the 
needs of the deity, maintained the rules for worship, observed the pujas, 
and served to maintain the system of duties that fell on the shoulder of the 
individual person. | 

The sacred and the non-sacred were closely,, inseparably, related in 
this scheme, especially since the notion of duty (dharma) makes no differ- 
ence between God and Caesar. The same principles are at work in both 
spheres, vague as these spheres appear: to us when viewing the dimly lit 
past of the Malla Kingdom. _ Today some of the major temples are looked 
after by the descendants of the King’s priests. The older ganjas are headed 
by the descendants of the King’s headmen. These remnants of the old 
order are overshadowed by more recent developments, most of which, how- 
ever, confirm the above analysis of spatial units, The priests of the King’s 
line were. hereditary, so were the headmen. Priest$- of the ancient line 
Officiate today at the main temple of the Goddess ; the same is the case for 
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two of the three major Krsna temples. But nearly all temples with the 
exception of the main Durga mandir have passed into the hands of the 
communities that live around them. Expenses on the deities’ behalf are 
now covered by the respective localities. Where the line of the royal chiefs 
is still extant, there the headman is still at the apex of the ganja organization. 
But with him work the representatives of the community. In other ganjas 
the inhabitants themselves agree on a headman and consent to his decisions. 


When the Rajas lost their lands in the late nineteenth century, and were 
unable to look after the deities their ancestors had: installed, the community 
organizations took over. Either by the request of the King or by the 
force of law the localities assumed control of temple affairs. In this 
process the headmen sided with the locality rather than the King. The 
process was never smooth and the King tried to assert his traditional 
authority at several stages but today there reigns an undisputed status quo. 
Most of the temples and their full complement of “servants from priests to 
Sweepers (affecting, in the past, twenty or more separate castes) were 
endowed with land by the kings. With the Rajas’ fall from power (a pro- 
cess that began at the end of the eighteenth century) this elaborate system 
completely disintegrated. Though the owner of these lands was the temple 
deity himself, ‘much of the land was alienated, especially that allotted 
to the servants of the deity. The income from what remained was often 
not enough to cover day to day expenses. In some cases the people of the 
locality took out Jawsuits against the King with the claim that the deity be- 
longed to those who paid the land taxes: the householders. Leading men 
of the area formed community councils for the management of temple 
affairs. Today all the major temples have such committees. The Raja 
sits on these commiitees as a member, and is still treated with deference. 
Where there is still a hereditary headman, the leading role in the organiza- 
_tion of the rituals is left with him. 

All temple committees exist primarily for the mounting of major public 
rituals with concomitant activities in the locality. The rituals are usually 
accompanied by fairs, theatrical performances, by jatra parties, and 
recitations from sacred texts, the epics and puranas. The headmen and 
the committees hold sway over the castes of the locality, caste councils 
ranking below the community committees. In fact, however, the caste 
panchayats are no longer active. The lower castes still have panchayats made 
up of headmen who are also the ritualists of jati pujas (rites mounted by 
the caste group as a whole). In other spheres the men on the committees 
may act as preservers of the peace and upholder of dharma, just as the 
King’s headmen had done in the past. Thecommittees may select the 
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priest for the temple where the hereditary line of priesthood has broken. 
The Raja’s priests are still very much present. . 

New forms of organization perpetuate old rivalries. According to 
oral tradition the three-part division of the town derives from rivalry among 
the royal lines. The. Kings observed primogeniture, with the eldest son 
succeeding to the throne (the Raja Sahib). The second son was the Hikim 
Sahib and the third son Babu Sahib. The Madan Mohan temple is clearly 
associated with the Raja, the Madan Gopal temple with the Rani, and the 
Lalju temple with the Babu Sahib. The Rani supported the old Ragunath 
temple and when that was abandoned the people of Madhabganj took the. 
idol to the abandoned Madan Gopal temple. When the King took back 
this image as a result of a successful lawsuit, the locality received the image 
of Madan Gopal from a temple outside the town. The people of Krsna- 
ganj carried on a lawsuit for decades in the early twentieth century to 
receive the image of the “deity Lalju from the rival branch of the royal 
family.. These temples and deities were involved in a traditional rivalry 
during the performance of the major Krsna festivals. The same rivalry 
marks these feasts even today. It is not clear how far back in the past did 
this rivalry begin. There are reasons other than the royal rivalry for the 
three-part division. It seems that ganjas were opposed in the worship of 
the Goddess Kali ina much earlier period. The. conflict subsequently 
spread to the feasts of Krsna. 

The King has a continuing significance in Bishnupur, especially in the 
puja sphere. There are-several reasons for this. A deity is regarded as a liv- 
ing being, the image is a house for divinity to dwell in.. Temple images are 
established (pranpratistha) through long and complicated rites. From then on 
only Brahmans can attend to the deity. No oneelse can touch, feed, and 
celebrate the deity directly. But the deity has to be established in someone’s 
name on whose behalf the priest officiates. The man who offers a puja OF 
establishes a deity may or may not be a Brahman. His jati however will affect 
the way the worship will be carried out. The man on whose behalf the priest 
(purohit) offers puja is the sacrificer (jajman, on whose behalf the worship 
is offered ; jajak, the one who does the sacrifice). The big temples are 
usually established in the name of a Brahman. In Bishnupur they at¢ 
consecrated in the name of the King. The King being a Kshatriya (Kkhat- 
riya) belongs to the ‘twice born’ castes and wears the sacred thread. Not 
only the consecration of the image, but each particular puja has to be pet- 
formed in someone’s name. Each puja begins with a dedication (sankalpa) 
in which the jajman vows through the purohit to perform puja of a specified 
kind, through a specified span of time. When the puja is done in the name 
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of the King it encompasses the subjects, proja, as well. High and low 
castes can perform pujas together when the sankalpa is recited in the name 
of the King. It is not by chance then that most of the major public rituals, 
whether of the Goddess, Bisnu, or Sib, are dedicated in the name of the 
King. The role of the King is crucial, it allows community worsbip to take 
place even when the Raja is not directly involved, even when the devotees 
include people of. widely different jati background. The. sankalpa is an 
important part of the puja, being a declaration of intent by the jajman. 
Here we come to a basic consideration : any puja has todo with a set of 
relationships that underly the performance. Three categories are involved 
in these relations : the Divinity, the Ritualist, and the Worshipper. This 
structure is at the very basis of the puja. But here we are facing a hierarchy 
and not just a series of tripartite relations. Were the latter case true, then we 
would find different units of the social structure occupying the category of the 
Worshipper in the triangle with the Priest and Divinity remaining constant. 
This does not account for the hierarchical nature of these relations. The 
King’s relation to the Goddess is the most encompassing one ; no other 
relation is more wide ranging in significance. Even the community pujas 
that have grown tremendously in recent years, do not supersede the King’s 
puja. The community pujas also parallel those of the King, being derived 
from the royal model. All the major, publicly worshipped deities are said 
to have belonged to the King ; public worship was synonymous with the 
King’s worship. The relation of King to Goddess encompassed the relation 
of Raja’s subjects (proja) to the Goddess. The jajmani system bears witness 
‘to this, the very opposition of jajman-proja is royal and pertains to a small 
kingdom in its fundamental form. Even today the same relationships can 
be discovered : the Raja’s Durgapuja and the myths attached to that puja 
constitute the basic structure of public worship in the town. With the 
disappearance of the Kingdom the new category of ‘community’ replaced 
the category of ‘king’ in the tripartite relations that concern the town as a 
whole. This event is recognizable on the level of ideology and observa- 
tion : the community pujas involve more participants than the Raja’s puja. 
On the level of relations, however, we have a new variant of the same struc- 
tural principle : the community is to the Goddess as the King is to the 

Goddess, the King ranking above the community because of his | 
alliance with the Goddess. The community rites also form a totality. 
The term most used in Bishnupur to describe them is sola-ana puja, Sola 
being sixteen, ana being a unit of monetary exchange, sixteen anas . forming 


a Rupee, a whole. 
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Locality could be an additional, fourth category in our analysis of the 
structure Of puja. The Goddess of Bishnupur is of central concern her , 
though many worship the Goddess as a more general symbol (Goddess of 
Bengal, of Bharat, of the Universe). But in the structure of puja locality 
is important even on the most abstract level. Sola-ana refers to a locality 
also, a category of space. There is the Sola-ana of the town (Sarba janin 
puja, Mother of All). There is para sola-ana, the people of the larger 
locality including all castes (this term is applied to the larger divisions also 
as in At para or Egaropara sola-ana puja). Then there is a jati sola-ana 
_puja which brings together the people of a particular caste in a particular 
locality. The locality may be the town, the kingdom even or just the spa- 
tial unit of asub-caste. The sola-ana pujas also have their sankalpa per- 
formed.in the name of the King. Even in the case of jati sola-ana, ‘the 
Raja’s name in the sankalpa serves to avoid rivalry amoung jati-bhai for the 
honour of symbolically encompassing the whole caste in one man’s 
name. 

The categories discussed above link together social and spatial divisions. 
King, sola-ana, line, household, and sect form the basic structure. The 
categories of ‘line’ (bangsa) and ‘householder’ (korta) can be related to 
the Raja’s puja, not through space but: through the structural relation of 

the Worshipper to Priest and Goddess (needless to say. this holds true of 
the sola-ana categories too). The Korta and the head of the line are 
in the same relation to their pujas (the deities, ritualists, and séivice castes 
in the line and household pujas) as the King is to the town and the Goddess 
in his. We may represent the scheme in a triangle. with one of the sides 
drawn repeatedly representing less and less space. This corresponds to the 
hierarchical structure of the puja, the units of caste, line, household, and 
individual being less and less encompassing, thus giving asegmentary divi- 
sion (Figure 5). 

All units, King, sola-ana, para, jati, ganja, are significant when locked 
at through puja. Each of them combines locality and people in opposition 
to the deity of the puja. Each is regarded as a whole in the symbolism of 

puja. The collectivity of men in a particular locality can mount a puja 
in honour of one or more aspects of the Goddess. In this case the more 
recent phenomenon of the community puja includes all people, just as the 
King’s puja includes all subjects. The collectivity is the offerer of the 
sola-ana or sarba-janin puja. There are sola-ana Durgapujas that encompass 
the whole town, para sola-ana that encompass the people of a locality, jati 
sola.ana that are offered by the people ofa particular caste living in a 
locality, and there. are Durgapujas offered by the members of a line (bangsa) 
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associated with a particular locality. In the latter case the . Goddess is the 
kuladebota, the deity of a line (kul). | 

The puja is offered on behalf of a group, even the puja of an individual 

affects his line. Puja has to be a collective act even if the collectivity is 
not present; in the initial rites of a puja the offerer’ identifies himself 
through his name and the descent group he belongs to. The auspicious 
results of the puja recur on a group of people (mangal-kamona). The social 
divisions as seen through the puja have already been alluded to in the above 
discussions: in the King’s puja as in that of the town sola-ana, all the people 
are merged in the category of worshipper. There is a primary division 
between the King and people based on a distinction of office. and role, the 
relationships remaining the same. The sola-ana is to the Goddess as the’ 
King himself, the same being true of the other units. The model of the 
King’s relation to the gods is followed through the whole society. The 
unique relation of the Goddess to the King remains. intact since we are 
dealing with relationships and not the content of a set of identities. The 
office of the King distinguishes him from the general worshipper in the 
sola-ana. The people are like Kings in their pujas, but only in the way 
they relate to the Goddess, not the way in which they relate to other men. 
The people have a relationship to the whole (the King and the Godde Ss). 
just as they have relations to each other. All these aspects are symbolized 
in the internal order of the puja. 

There is a third category to which we referred above but have not as 
yet considered in the context of puja. The office of sacrificer ( jajak) or 
priest (the Brahman as purohit) completes the structure of the Puja, the 
basic set of relations that determine one of the meanings of our central 
symbol. Puja is offered on someone’s behalf, there is an intermediary 
between the offerer and the deity. In the myths of the King’s accession to 
the throne the central concern is with the Brahman who has to offer the 
royal sacrifice on the King’s behalf. The Rajpurohit’s line is just as 
ancient as the Raja’s. In the case of sola-ana puja, the Brahman is 
necessary for approaching the Goddess; only he is equiped to deal with 
the dangets involved in Debipuja (sakti, the creative energy of the Goddess 
being destructive when encountered directly). Beyond this danger the. 
Office of priest and offerer are distinguished not only in the ideology but 
the internal order of the puja, since, as we noted above, the basic relations 
of puja are a triadic: debota, jajak, jajman. . 

TOWARDS A STRUCTURE OF SOCIETY THROUGH PUJA 

The social morphology is now sufficiently clear in relation to spatial 

units. Localities are also a social unit. Within these units are castes 
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and sub-castes (jati) in a geographically defined region (jatir sreni, or thak). 
Then there are various sects, mainly Baisnab, the membership of which 
- can be-defined through a rite of initiation, the regular practice of rituals, 
and, more strictly, through ritual specialization which differentiates the 
ritualists of a group. We saw that the localities are often multi-jati com- 
munities, and public worship is correspondingly multi-caste. This is not 
to.say that there is no restricted worship in Bishnupur. For the purposes 
of this discussion we need not resolve the problems concerning ranking, 
systems of marriage, and commensality in the caste system. There isa 
complicated structure to these phenomena, a structure underlying the 
relations among hundreds of different caste units in the town. But that 
would form a separate study in itself. Here we are concerned with puja; 
viewing society through an indigenous category. The question then is: 
what groups in society are brought about by or are perceivable through ritual 
action? We have already spoken of Brahman priest ( purohit), Brahmans, 
King (Ksatriya), communities in puja corresponding to different units of 
locality, and, in general, we spoke of ‘low castes.’ In and through puja we 
_ can see a Clustering of jatis, and this is more important to us than the 
definition of individual jatis. Jati (kind, sort—also nation, caste, sub-caste) 
is defined by means other than ritual alone, though the latter forms part of 
jati characteristics. Pujas arrange jatis in a certain manner. The divisions 
become somewhat simpler when we realize that there are bunches of castes 
in relationships, and not a series of discretely ranked. groups. This bunch- 
ing is of primary significance in rituals of -a public nature. 

The most commonly made division is between high (ucca) and low 
(nicu) jati.: There are pujas that are exclusively high jari in participation ; 
there are others that are characteristically low caste. Even at this most 
general level of division there are exceptions: there is a lot more overlap 
than a simple opposition would allow. Everything turns on the term 
Participation. Does that mean the organization of the worship? Con- 
tribution to the expenses? Offering given to and taken from the deities ? 
Standing within the enclosure where the puja takes place? We can take. 
any one of these and we will get different answers and different dividing 
lines in each case. There is another way to solve the problem and that is 
by regarding ‘high’ and ‘low’ as two poles on a continuum. At the 
extremities are the pujas ideally associated with the groups in question. At 
the same time we are still able to consider variations in observed behavior 
by introducing further criteria, If the worship of the Goddess Durga is 
regarded as high caste according to the ritual form (assigning rites to 
castes according to criteria such as: what kind of performance, what sort 
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of priest, what kind of offerings) we would still be’ able to. consider actual 
low caste participation merely by discovering other axes of Srenetion 
that are at work, the type of organization given to the. puja, community, o 
caste worship. In this way the rituals of most Gactola Thakur are oo 
as low caste though on the occasion of public, locality, or annual pujas 
there is a marked degree of high caste participation. Such are the pujas 
of Boram Thakur (the worship. of the low Bauri caste), Sannyasi, 
Khudrasisni, Khettrapal, Bhoirab, Pancanan, Tusu, generally associated 
with low castes, just as the Brahmanic rituals of Saraswati, Laksmi, 
Bisnu, Durga are regarded as high caste. 

It goes without saying that there are ‘high’ ways of performing the 
pujas of Khettrapal, Bhoirab, Manasa, Itu, and a whole series of other - 
deities, just as there are low ways to Laksmi, Kali, Bisnu pujas. The low 
castes form generally separable groups in these rituals They participate in 
the locality pujas but they are not to be found on the puja committees and 
they cannot worship directly in many temples. They do give offerings and 
receive the prasad of the deities (food offered to and left over by the 
deity which is regarded as _ sacred and auspicious). The distinction between 
high and low is made in other ways too: the low are also called chota jati 
(small caste) or in legal terminology they are known as the scheduled 
castes (previously the word was untouchable)... The high are often called 
Bengali, Hindu jati (caste Hindu) but the same opposition is expressed by 
the terms hora lok (big men), chota lok (small men), and _ bhaddralok 
(gentlemen), nicu lok (lowly people). 

The sub-divisions of significance among the “high” are between the 
Brahmans and the rest (except the low castes). Inasegmentary way we 
separate next the King from the non-Brahman group (perhaps the only 
Ksatriya in the town except for some non-Bengali settlers) the Kayasthas 
(a caste that often worships alone, just as the Marwaris, who claim to be 
Rajputs and would have to be separated at this level from the rest). Next 
among the non-Brahmans. there is the major division of pure-water-castes 
(jal-cal jati), castes from whom water can be taken by anyone without 


pollution (water from the low castes is regarded as polluting: asudda, 
asuci).1 This group of: castes is also synonymous with the Nabasaka 


group, the nine artisan castes of Bengal (within which there are more than 
nine, among others Blacksmith, Betelnutseller, Betel-grower, Garland- maker, 
Potter, Weaver, Spiceseller, Milkman). There is relatively little distinction 
of rank within thes2 jatis (Blacksmiths are subdivided according to the 
kind of metal they work: Bellmetal-maker, Brass-maker). Below. these 
are bunched a group of castes that are not jalcal : Goldsmith and 
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Herdsman, these are not among the low, having their separate Brahman 
priests and Brahmanic pujas. The low castes, numbering almost one- 
fourth of the population, are of many different jati: Bauri, Muci, Methor 
being the lowest, Hari, Bagdi, and Majhi are higher, Jeleand Keot are 
somewhere in between. The separation within the lowest group is clearer 
than in the middle non-Brahman group. Some low castes have a special 
association with the Raja.!? 

These divisions emerge through the consideration of rituals. In public 
performances the dividing lines may disappear. According to pujas are 
the lines drawn. When a puja is performed by a particular jati ina 
locality then we have. the smallest public puja unit, one that divides the 
town in the most exclusive way. Even smaller divisions are possible when 
we consider line and household rituals. For now it is important to remem- 
ber that pujas are most generally divided into high and low jati pujas by 
the people of Bishnupur. The ‘high’ is divided into Brahman and non- 
Brahman (because only the Brahman can perform the rite), the non-Brah- 
man into King and the rest (because the King is twiceborn and is in 
partnership with the priest and the Goddess), the rest into pure water, 
Nabasaka jatis (also called pure Sudra jati) and non-pure Sudra jati 
(according to the way the pujas are performed, the specialists — partici- 
pants involved). The low are also sub-divided: here the criteria are 
much refined, separating not only each caste but each thak of a jati. How- 
ever, they form a group according to the pujas they perform and the deities 
they worship. The same range of divisions we could get by considering 
not only the pujas but the participants : the bunching of jatis would not 
come out differently from the above. So we get ritual divisions that also 
fit into the divisions among the castes made according to other, non-ritual 
criteria. We may then get a paradigm of divisions beginning with the 
ritual sphere and then going on to the political, economic, and so on. . We 
need not pursue this problem here. We are concerned with jatis as relatio- 
nal categories : our sub-divisions are segmentary oppositions, one set being 
opposed to another in ever declining magnitudes and ever increasing number 
of units. Finally we end up with the total number of units in the system 
of caste differences (jati bhed, jati bicar). Wedon’t have to go as far as 
that because the way castes bunch together in terms of puja simplifies our 
task. In this we are guided by the native ideology, what the people them- 
selves say. We are thus left with two, three, four, six, and may be eight 
divisions (if we divide the category of ‘low’ into two or three broader 
sub-divisions as would be required by the performance of puyjas) 
(Figure 6). 
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Jatis in the puja then are grouped in a manner corresponding to the 
divisions above. The primary separation is between the Brahman and the 
non-Brahman. The Brahman alone can perform the puja. The King and 
the Brahman together are opposed to the rest of society for they share a 
special relation to the Goddess (alternatively another division would oppose 
the Brahmans and the non-Brahmans to the King, for the King alone con- 
cluded the alliance with the Goddess). Further the high castes are separat- 
ed from the low (ucca jat versus nicu) since the latter are not associated 
with certain parts of the puja the way higher jatis are. The Brahman does 
not perform pujas for the low castes if he has higher caste jajman also. 
Higher castes are sub-divided into two groups: those called satsudra and 
asatsudra. These are divisions between higher and lower. groups of castes. 
They are not divisions that can be recognized in the town sola-ana pujas, 
nor in the internal order of the Debi-puja. We mention them here because 
the jati-sola-ana and some locality, para, ganjupujus tend to cluster.this 
way. Further there are sets of pujas (of other deities) that are identified 
with these divisions alone (so also are there particular nicy jati pujas). 
Even in the latter pujas, however, the relations pointed out above hold 
‘true. 
The divisions and clustering of groups are all cognitive and classifica- 
tory, yet they are abstracted from practice. Since puja is both an idiom ; 
and a symbol, the groups are not only defined by what pujas they are 
associated with ideally, but also according to who can, may, and does parti- 
cipate in the pujas. The divisions we recognize (the five possible groupings 
in society) are both ideal and real. Through the idiom of action we can 
isolate the caste clusters in actual and preferred action. At-the same time 
we can examine the terms assigned to caste clusters in the puja (such as 
Sat, asat sudra ; Brahman, non-Brahman ; ucca, nicu jat ; patit) and look 
for the culturally defined meanings assigned to them. 

Sat-sudra, jal-cal, nabaska all refer to the same cluster, either in tran- 
sactional or attributional terms. Sat-sudra are those castes that are ‘true’ 
or ‘real’, in opposition to the asat-sudras who are patit or degraded. These 
two groups have separate priests and in the widest opposition between high 
and low the parit are lumped with the high. Jal-cal refers to the same 
‘upper-middle’ group as sat-sudra. The term is transactional, defining 
those from whom water can be taken without pollution. In opposition to 
the high Brahman the asat-sudra is truly low, yet higher than the scheduled 
(untouchable) castes. Nabasaka refers to the same higher group in terms 
of occupation : the artisan castes. One exception here is the Goldsmith 
caste which is low (the myth of the golden ‘cow explains their degraded 
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status : once the Goldsmiths took a golden calf from a temple and used 
the metal, thus committing the sin of killing a cow). Not all these terms 
refer to pujas, but they define the same cluster in terms of different fields, 
the three ways of clustering being almost identical. In the puja scheme 
satasat and jalcalljalacal are relative not behavioristic terms. 

In terms of the major cults we can divide the society into two major 
groups: The cults of the higher order and the cults of the lower order 
(ucca-nicu jat). These can be differentiated very clearly both in symbolic 
and idiomatic terms. The nicu-jat complex includes a series of related 
deities, objects of worship (alter, manifestation, and puja objects and offer- 
- ings), idioms of action (trance, dance, bathing festivals, liqueur drinking), 
ritual specialists of the caste, all of which differentiates ‘them from the 
higher groups. Being true to the segmentary principle, these two divisions 
are not monolithic—taken together they provide the widest opposition and 
differentiation (item by item there are many similarities : deities belonging 
to the lower groups are also worshipped. by the higher, and objects, food 
items are often the same). But all together it is the way the attributes of 
these categories are related to each other in a systematic and complex whole 
that creates the opposition. Smaller units of the-system are also segmen- 
tary, but the largest and most differentiated units are high and low, the 
opposition being apparent only when all units and principles are taken 
together. . 

ABSTRACT CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


Two consequences follow from the above discussion : ideologies and 
actions of puja inhere in social groups; meanings and categories are related 
in astructure. We recognize an abstract scheme of ideational categories in 
the ritual system symbolized in word, deed, and object, elaborated and 
recombined in the discrete ideologies of social groups. The same term may | 
have a different meaning in the ideologies of the different cults, sects, and 
groups. Ideologies are apparent at the surface level of action in society, 
in the observation, description. and interpretation of everyday life where 
they consist of rules, values, and beliefs as guides’ for action. Thus con- 
cepts implement, define, and direct the experience of day-to-day living 

Analytically we treat the relations among symbols as a system in ~ 
itsown right. Taking the cultural definition of the concepts and 
categories that go into the explication of symbols, we abstract a system of 
relationships from ideology. This is feasible since concepts are linked 
together through overlapping exegeses. Relations within the system are 
determined by classificatory and explanatory principles: the structure 
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within a ayeten, Structure in turn gives meaning to individual concepts. 
The meaning and relations of categories are determined by their position 
in the system. The position of symbols in puja, the exegesis of links 
among symbols point to relations among concepts. No symbol and concept 
are independent : parts relate to each other and to the whole, and the latter 
in turn relates. to the former. This characteristic gives value to symbols 
and concepts on the ideological level. The abstract scheme gives meaning 
and significance to the elements and units of ideology. It ensures that 
ideologies have a systematic basis and explanatory value precisely because 
concepts are related within a structure. : 

On the level of structure we noted relationships among units that exhaust 
the meaning of the constituent units. On the level of ideology we noted 
repetition, discontinuity, and recombination of units. Multiplicity is 
characteristic of this level; the number of ideologies corresponds to the 
number of social groups. Ideologies segment the same way as do divisions 
in society. There is continuity within a particular ideology, but there are 
multiplicity and redundancy in the field as a whole. Ideologies fill out the 
cultural and social universe; the structure renders the multiplicity more 
singular through abstraction. Structure and ideology are linked together ; 
one informs the other in meaning and function, operationally as well as 
dialectically. What ought to be done and how, what can or is to be, what 
is experience and how it can, ought, should, and is to be understood, what 
is the scheme of the universe—from ideology to structure all these 
questions form part of the field. In our case the questions run something 
like this: what is the proper way of life, how should’ one live in terms of 
puja prescriptions, how can one interpret events of day to day living, what 
are the duties'‘of men in the puja scheme, how are they to be carried out, 
what do they mean and why are they necessary ? 

The model with which we approach festivals, narratives, and rites 
exhibits the dynamism and vitality of the field. It shows the relation of the 
abstract, logical scheme underlying ritual behavior and mythic thought to 
the ideology that sustains the dynamism of the field. After all it is from 
the native ideology and exegesis in addition to observation that the 
anthropologist constructs his own model of reality. In the model we start 
with observable rituals. These rites are linked to an ideology that gives a 
meaning to particular pujas (ideologies for certain pujas or parts of pujas). 
The ideology also affirms the value of rites and myths and thus ensures 
their continued recitation and performance, Out of the observed rites and 
the recognized ideologies the anthropologist constructs an abstract model 
which makes all rites and ideologies intelligible by assembling the units of a 
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symbolic system within which meaningful relations and, -consequently, 
structural principles can be found. Parts of this abstract scheme (or model) 
feed back into the discrete ideologies and in turn make these meaningful 
(Figure 6). Vaisnava ideology, for example, claims to constitute a total 
scheme of ideas in Bengal; so do the Sakta and other ideologies embodied 
in the sects. Ideologies are characteristically totalizing, partly because the 
beliefs and myths of the various cults tend to make claims. Through the 
abstract model we can explain not only Vaisnava or Sakta ideology but 
other ideologies as well. More particularly, we should be able to 
explain non-sectarian systems, notably local cults, caste and line (bangsa) 
rituals. Concepts, categories, and symbols which are found to have sets of 
meaning at different levels of abstraction in our scheme are also to be found 
at the level of performance and exegesis in the native models. Thus,they 
act as effective devices integrating elements of ideologies, reaffirming and 
contributing to the vitality of the puja system. This circularity yields the 
dynamism and the continuously changing, renewing character of the Bengali 
system of beliefs and action. | 

Culture is a system of symbols that has to be analyzed, in this.case, in 
Bengali terms. Symbols—the units of the system—are related to each other . 
through bundles of relationships which form fields within culture. Bengali 
myths, rites, and legends form one such field. These relationships are 
formulated and expressed in terms of Cultural categories, and exegesis, 
performance, and ideology give the data from which such a relational 
system is abstracted. ) 

The system of relations among symbols is an abstract schema; never- 
theless it is closely linked’ to the world of experience consisting of objects 
and events. Abstraction from the ‘real world” occurs through a 
methodological operation : we abstract symbols, the units of study, in sets _ 
of relationships from what we hear, observe, and discuss with the actors: 
the thoughts and actions of Bengalis themselves, Further there are links — 
among symbolic units through the characteristics of the symbols themselves. 
Symbols refer to aspects of reality in terms of concepts ; through them the : 
items of experience can be recognized, interpreted, and defined. A duel 
operation isinvolved here: symbols act to interpret events and actions, 
experience and speculative thought, and in turn they are acted upon by 
aspects of experience in culturally defined ways. Symbols that no longer 
function in this way are not retained in culture. Assuming a relation 
between concepts and reality in terms of which symbol systems operate and 
yield meaning we have to go beyond the connections between ideas and 
actions as posited by the actors in exegesis and ideology. Bengalis act 
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(as do other people) in different worlds of experience, social and otherwise, 
creating a relation between the ideational categories of their cul 
the world of reality. Pursuing the logic of the categories ; paar eae 
symbols that expresses them we may di Sect ee a “ 
the meaning of symbols and cate i ie eh aera 
! gories. 
ae bom oe ‘a ; cv eh ‘ 
the world, meaningful and com aa - ee apelecgM anager pas 
- prehensible ; cosmology, nature and culture; 
men, women, and gods ; categories, elements and units are arranged into 
aeEIES and classes in order to relate experience in the world to explanatory 
pmncaplcs, Puja symbolism creates order for events, things, and ideology. 
In this way the symbolism acts on the hbstract -and ideational Jevels just 
as it does in the social, temporal, .and spatial levels. This it does in two 
ways: asasetof directional rules and suggestions for action, and as an 
abstract scheme of idéas and categories that are mecningful in a system. 
As a result, aspects of the system relate to ideoiogy ; symbols derive 
meaning from the abstract system of order and act in various combinations 
in discrete ideologies. ; 
In these ways symbols create representations of reality, enter into the 
construction of reality, and in turn are shaped by reality; the world as 
people see it may be comprehended in terms of an origin’ myth, a ritual 
sequence, or a cosmology—the units in relationships that make up the 
outline of a field also define and express types of beings, plants, things, 
behaviour, ideas, and norms in kinds of living. 


POSTSCRIPT : A NOTE ON ‘RELIGION’ AND THE ‘SACRED’ 


The use of the term religion is frought with difficulties for anthropo- 
logy. The reservations about indiscriminate use of the term I acquired 
in the course’ of my fieldwork have also been expressed by W. Cohn (1967). 
Cohn draws attention to different usages of the term, its inclusiveness in 
relation to ‘Hindu religion’ and its exclusiveness in ‘Western religion’. 
Dumont (1959) has previously noted the imbalance in the usage of ritual 
versus secular status when the religious is in fact opposed to the non- 
religious. Ritual is thus extended to cover phenomena not considered 
religious in Western terms. The all-inclusive nature of the term in the 
Indian context can be illustrated by reference to the volume edited by 
E. B. Harper (1964). Each author has different aims and varying degrees 
of inclusion in referring to religion, The same is evident in previous usages, 
in the relation of the term to the great tradition and the opposition of both 
to society (McKim Marriott 1955; M. N. Srinivas 1952). One 
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extreme is J. H. Hutton’s Appendix Bto his Caste in India (1961) where 
every aspect of ‘cult’, ‘magic’, ‘rite’ is part of Indian religion, but there is 

almost no discussion of belief and no analysis of the relations among these 

religions.1> - 

It is evident that our ‘field of beliefs and rites’ is in part continuous 
with religion and the religious in contemporary anthropological writing. 
But this category has no equivalent in Bengali. Religion, as it is understood 
in the West, consists of institutions, dogmas, rituals, and moral ethical 
values and judgments. We cannot identify, the religion of Bengal in 
similar or equivalent combinations. We could redefine religion so as to 
make it function as an analytical term. This has been done by others. 
With redefinition religion acquires wider connotations precisely because the 
Western equivalents are hard to come by. This is seen in the wide prefe- 
rence among anthropologists for the term ritual in referring to status and 
rank in Indian society, yet what is meant by tbis other than a curious kind 
of religion with symbol, myth, belief, ideas, and meaning conveniently 
ignored? At the same time the practices included in these discussions 
would not form part of religion in a non- Hindu context. On both counts 
therefore the usefulness of the term religion is impaired. On the one hand 
ritual becomes a field of its own without any discussion and justification | 
of the consequent shifts in meaning. Nor are we offered an analysis of 
the relation between ritual and other aspects of culture. It is assumed that 
some kind of religion operates in the background. On the other hand the 
difference of this religion and its Western equivalent is never stated. This 
is especially clear in discussions where Hinduism is treated as a religion in 
the same terms as Christianity. Hinduism is then assumed to be a ‘religion’ 

and the discussion centers around institutions, deities, dogmas as if Christian 
categories were applicable. Failing to find equivalents the discussion 
isolates the ‘ritual’ from the rest of society. However, when we consider 
beliefs and actions (as in the case of the anthropology of religion in South 
Asia) the data discussed extend far beyond Hinduism and even Christianity 
as ‘religions’. Consequently an unfruitful situation emerges in which either 
the religions of East and West become so different. that one is not a religion 
in the terms of the other, or the ‘religion’ of India becomes a mere idiom 
for the expression of a different, unexamined cultural content. 

The problem of the sacred is different. Though itis characteristically 
associated with religion it does not conjure up the institutions, ethics, and 
morals we expect in connection with the latter. Moreover, ‘there is a simi- 
lar term in Bengali (pabittrata) which necessitates a definition of the sacred 
in specifically local terms. As aresult we cannot accept the traditional 
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opposition between sacred and profane. The system of classification in 
terms of the ‘sacred’ in the indigenous culture is valid for culture as a whole. 
The converse, religion presupposing a classification of things into sacred 
and profane, does not follow. “ Even the sacred we use merely as an imme- 
diate point of departure to uncover necéssary relationships within the field. 
It is impossible to delineate the ‘profane’ in Bengali terms since even what 
is Not sacred is not opposed to the sacred as a separate domain, and may 
even be defined in relation to the sacred: the non-sacred providing a contrast 
in specific situations. 

On the other hand, we use myth and rite, belief and action as pairs 
of equivalentterms. But the system of beliefs includes not only myths, 
legends, stories, texts but the ideologies of the various cults, and exegeses 
of both myths and rites. Each of these has a different form yet they 
are of equal value in the system. Consequently our use of myth and rite 
does not create -an opposition between thought and action nor does it make 
the one-merely a commentary on the other. Rites enact aspects of belief 
but the symbolism of actions also joins or separates elements left disconti- 
nuous (metaphoric) or made continuous (metonymic) in myths.4 Ritual 
creates new symbols and utilizes others from thesystem of beliefs. Symbols 
themselves are ideologized and thus fuse meaning and action within them- 
‘selves. Thus myths and rituals are complementary : they follow each other, 
one making real what the other assumes, neither being subservient to the 
other. They have equal value in a relational analysis. Ritual is not 
primary to myth: when we speak ofa ‘ritual’ scheme ‘myth’ should be 
added to give the true characteristics of the puja system. Myths and rites 
are elements of the same indigenous field ; the former is a verbal sequence 
of actions and words. In each case we recognize a process of symboliza- 
,tion. Myths often tell the ritual and rituals retell myths. Together they create 
and define the relations between a deity, a worshipper, and a ritual specialist. 

We need not prejudice the analysis by conjuring up the predetermined 
boundaries entailed by terms such as. religion, and sacred vs. profane, 
Otherwise, how could we suggest that ‘religion’ and the ‘sacred’ cover diffe- 
rent grounds in Bengal and in the West? The religious in the way it is 
used in current writings on India relates to other aspects of Indian culture 

in such a direct manner that it makes little sense to speak of anything but 
‘religion’ instead of Indian culture. But then it could also be asserted that 
there is no ‘religion’ in India, only a certain kind of culture. 

We need not look for the content of religion, the sacred and other 
phenomena recognizable through Western terms, Rather our problems are 

the definition of a fieldin Bengali terms, the analysis of the system of 
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classification within that field, and the concepts and categories which underly 
symbolic expressions. Once this is done we can compare the Bengali ins- 
tance with others analyzed in a similar way. Following such a procedure 
we may learn more about the nature of non-Western systems of belief, and 


the ways in which to compare these systems with each other as well as the 
West. 
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NOTES 


' 


The discerning reader will realize that the approach taken in this study has been 
influenced by the writings of Louis Dumont (1970 a and b), David Schneider 
(1972), Clifford Geertz (1973), and Victor Turner (1967). In addition to the 
above, | had fruitful discussions with the following scholars : Bernard Cohn, 
Edward Dimock, Lina Fruzzetti, and A.K. Ramanujan. 

The material presented here is a rewritten form of a paper. Iread at the 1970 
meeting of the Association for Asian Studies, San Francisco, and of Chapters I-II 
of my 1971 doctoral thesis for the University of Chicago. Field work was carried 
out in West Bengal between 1967 and 1969 with the support of the American 
Institute of Indian Studies and the National Science Foundation. 

In discussing puja symbolism and action we do not oppose ‘religion’ to ‘sociéty’, 
‘great’ to ‘little’ tradition, ‘text’ to ‘context’, and ‘literary’ to ‘oral’ narrative. In 
assuming these oppositions, we perform an exercise in the analysis of indigenous 
Categories as these are embedded in practice and performance. In a different 
context (Ostor 1971, Ch. III) we incorporated data from puja. texts into an 
analysis of two major Bengali festivals, Durgapuja and Siva’s gajan. Puja 
paddhati, texts for procedure and recitation in puja performance, are freely 
available, and are put to frequent use in Bishnupur town. Texts thus become 2 
part of performance, being encapsulated within the system of pujas, and within 
the contexts of localities and performances. Although we do not postulate a 
separate reality for texts and although our approach is programatic to a degree 
we retain the possibility of analyzing puja inaction and ideology, and in relation 
to other categories and other fields of action. The impiications of our approach 
for the possibility of oppositions such as the above will be explored in a 
subsequent essay. 

The long reign of the Malla Rajas of Malla Bhum (Land of the Mallas) is, even 
now, quite vivid to the people of the town of Bishnupur. Several locally written 
works detail the rise of the dynasty from the 7th century A.D. through its zenith 
in the 16th century to its decline in the 18th century (see Karmakar, 1967-68). 

This information has been compiled from available census materials, from district 
handbooks and gazetteers (see Ray, 1967 and Banerji, 1968), and from our own 
observations. 

We use the term ‘cult’ descriptively to refer to the pujas and festivals of particular 


deities. 

Vaisnavas, for example, wold encompass the goddess Durga and her cults in 
their ideology of Bisnu and Krsna worship. 

ideologies and practices around particular deities and approaches to divinities are 
systematized into sects (sampradai) with rites of initiation (dikkha) and ritual | 
specialists, preceptors, rules of conduct and so on. 

The phrase, blocked exegesis, is that of Victor Turner who has written extensively 
on the exegetical problem of symbolism for anthropological analysis. 

For a detailed consideration of women’s rituals in Bengali marriage, see Lina 
Fruzzetti’s doctoral thesis (1975) for the University of Minnesota. 

The notion of divinity in puja observance is different from the idea of God in 
Western religions (see Postscript and Ostor, 1971, chapter VII). 
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11. Jal-cal and jal-acal are also terms designating Clusters of castes and are thus 


parallel to terms such as suddha jat, ucca jat and so forth. 
12. Lowcastes are consistently associated with the Malla Rajas in local accounts of 


history. Bengali scholarly works agree on the indigenous origins of the Malla 
dynasty (see Banerji, 1968). 

13. Wecannot enter into a full discussion of “religion” and “‘magic”’ here, rather, 
our observations indicate the problems inherent in studies of Indian ‘“‘religion’’. 


14. Fora discussion of metaphor and metonym, see Jakobson and Halle (1956). 
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